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The Kesar Epic 


Devahuti 


The story of king Kesar (Gesar) of Ling (gLing) is to Central Asia what 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are to India and the Iliad and the 
Odyssey to Greece. 

For an Indian researcher in mythology wanting to resurrect the physical 
circumstances and the mental attitudes which gave birth to India’s two great 
epics, Tibet, where the Kesar epic with its primitive roots is still giving out 
new shoots, would be an ideal laboratory. Thus in Hua-ri in Lower Amdo 
a monk composed in the 1930s a new song for the epic’s chapter on ‘The War 
against the Hor Tribes’ and another one on ‘The Conquest of Jang’. The 
‘Jar-gling by the 8th Khams-sprul Don-brgyud nyi-ma, and the dBus ’chi-bdag 
cham-la phab-pa'i le'u (Victory over the Lord of Death d-Bus) by the 
Venerable Khenpo Kalu, both recent publications, are modern additions to 
the Kesar tradition. 

There are innumerable resemblances between the Indian epics along with 
their sub-stories and the Gesar Saga in its various versions, Tibetan, 
Ladakhi and Mongolian. They are to be accounted for by the typical heroic 
ethos evident in many ancient eivilizations. Our examples of the similarities 
are taken from different versions of the Kesar epic. The hero is sent to the 
earth by the gods to combat evil. He marries ’Bru-gu-ma or ‘Brug-mo after 
winning a hard contest. His exploits begin by attacking a giant in a north 
country where he is administered a potion and forgets his wife. In his 
absence his kingdom is invaded by the ruler of Hor (region of the Turkish 
tribes of the north, roughly in the domain of the Sari-Uighur near Kan- 
chou in north-west China) to forcibly obtain ’Brug-mo. Kesar’s half-brother 
gets killed in the battle by an arrow which pierces the only unprotected 
spot in his body and ‘Brug-mo is carried away by the enemy. 

When Kesar is made to remember the past he invades Hor to recover 
’Brug-mo. This, like Rama’s war on Lanka is the most important episode in 
the Kesar epic although ’Brug-mo’s, relationship with the captor is not 
comparable to Sita’s. Kesar brings back his wife. 

The gods command Kesar to subdue the country of Jang (eastern Tibet) 
which he successfully does. He conquers the southern region of Mon (Mon- 
yul or the Himalayan valleys), and defeats the king of Tazig (the countries 
lying between western Tibet and Iran). And there is the episode of his marriage 
to the daughter of the Chinese emperor.! Kesar thus conquers all directions 
and becomes a chakravarti in the Indian tradition. 

King Kesar was first made known to Europe in the 1770s through the 
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writings of P.S. Pallas. Since then the epic has been ‘discovered’, worked upon 
and translated in its various versions by a number of explorers and scholars 
such as B. Bergmann, E. Timkovsky, J. Klaproth, I.J. Schmidt, Csoma de 
Körös, H.A. Jaschke, S.A. Kozin, W. Schott, G.N. Potanin, A.H. Francke, 
C. Bell, A. David Neel and Lama Yongden, B. Laufer, D.L.R. Lorimer, 
G.N. Roerich, Damdinsuren, and R.A. Stein bringing the researches right up 
to the present decade. 

The fabulous and voluminous hero-myth of Kesar which most probably 
originated in north-eastern Tibet is as popular with all Tibetans as with the 
Mongolians and the Turkic. During the time of the Manchus-close relatives 
of the Mongols—Kesar came to be worshipped in China too as the war-god 
Kuan-ti or Kuan-yü, the hero of the Chinese historical novel San Kuo-chieh. 

In Tibet the Kesar epic is preserved orally, in manuscript form and in 
abridged ‘edited’ versions in print. B. Laufer (JAOS 52 I, 1932, p. 95) reported 
a 3 volume edition from Lhasa (in south-eastern Tibet). A printed edition of 
the chapter: ‘The War against the Hor Tribes’ has been found at Kham in 
eastern Tibet. Several versions of the epic have been discovered in north- 
eastern Tibet, two from Amdo alone. The epic is known to exist among the 
Banak (lit. Black Tent) tribes of the Kuku-nor region and among the 
numerous tribes of the Golok and the eastern Hor-pa. A Tibetan version of 
the epic is said to be popular among the Sari—(Shara, Shira) Uighur of the 
Nanshan. Further west and south it is known throughout the nomad belt of 
the chang-thang or the great Tibetan northern upland, among the nomad 
tribes of Sikkim, Bhutan and throughout western Tibet in the Kailash region 
of Rupshu, Lahul (Garz a), Spiti, Zanskar, and Ladakh. The epic is very 
popular among the Hor tribes of Bon belief in the region of Western Hor or 
Nub-Hor, the area around the Dang-la range, north of Nag-chu-ka. Further 
west it is well-known to the Chang-pa or northerners of the Great Lake region 
directly north of gNam-ru, Nag-tshan and ’Bum-ra. The west Tibetan editions 
have come from Leh and Khalatse in Lower Ladakh.? In north-eastern Tibet 
new material is being constantly added to it. It is from here that the epic 
seems to have originated among the Tangut and the Tibetan nomadic tribes 
which were joined from time to time by refugee tribes from the steppe with 
theis own sagas and songs which too were incorporated in the main epic 
although it is no longer possible to separate the original from the outside 
motifs. 

The locale, fauna and mode of life described in the Kesar epic best fit 
north-eastern Tibet. Ling (gLing) with which Kesar is associated is a 
principality in north-eastern Tibet and the present chief of Ling considers 
himself to be descendant of King Kesar’s half-brother.’ As the heroic exploits 
of Kesar point to the great Tibetan king Srong-btsan-sgam-po (7th century 
A.D.) as the main source of inspiration, it seems that the early legends 
regarding him coalesced in the form of the present epic some time after the 
imperial period of Tibetan history. 

Although the kernel of the story is the same the details differ idei 
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in the written and printed works, and in the various versions. As for the oral 
versions One might say that they are as plentiful as there are rhapsodists 
and bards (sgrung-mkhan) for although the lay story-tellers use a manu- 
script for reference but the professional reciters often compose whole 
passages as they sing and a scribe may find it difficult to get them to narrate 
the same version twice. The recital of the epic, in a kind of a trance takes 
anything from three to ten days depending on the version that the sgrung- 
mkhan, man or woman, uses, and this is without any repetition. 

The written versions are very much in the oral style, the dialogue-songs 
starting with strains like a-la a-la tha-la-la. It is obvious that the writers—the 
preservers of the tradition—had/have an oral ethos. They, like other genera- 
tors of myths, derive their inspiration from a communal source and they 
want the destiny of their creation to be in the hands of the living mediums 
who alone can ensure its health, longevity and efficacy for the community. 
Their creation is for a social purpose, as all myths are, and myths are real 
for them as well as for their readers and listeners.§ 

These writers may best be described as poet-saints, a category one comes 
across in all parts of India even in modern times in connection with the 
legacy, constantly being added to, of martial, religious, and heroic love- 
stories recited for nights together on certain occasions. 

It should be pointed out here that the manuscript versions of the Kesar 
epic are nearer to the primitive form of the epic than the oral or the printed 
versions; they contain more archaisms. 

Although now overlaid with Mahayana and Tantric Buddhism the Kesar 
story goes back to the times when indigenous cults and most importantly the 
Bon-chos, i.e. Bon mythology and beliefs prevailed in Tibet. They have never 
completely disappeared and Bon is still current in Tibet as Bsgyur Bon or 
modified Bon. While it is difficult to separate the Buddhist elements from 
Bon, it is almost impossible to distinguish original from later Bon and to 
mark the various stages in its historical development. Some of its concepts 
such asthat of Yab-Yum, the male and female principles (similar to the 
Chinese Yang-Yin) adapted very well to the Tantra development of 
Mahayana which had been influenced by the Hindu Siva-Sakti concept. 
Moreover, the Shamanic elements of Bon, such as a predilection for the 
terrible for the apprehension of the wonderful and the spiritual, had an 
affinity with Tantra. This among other reasons may account for the 
spread and popularity of Tantric Buddhism in Tibet. 

In the present epic Kesar is the protector of Buddhism and the builder of 
monasteries, but stray verses in two abridged Ladakhi renderings betray an 
earlier hostility against the then new faith.$ The main episodes in the hero’s 
career are common to all versions but in what is designated as ‘The Spring 
Myth of Kesar” by Francke, an anti-Buddhist sentiment is expressed in the 
earlier part of the story. 


Before his birth on earth, Kesar, with his name as Don-grub (which 
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corresponds to the skt. Siddhartha), was the youngest of the three sons 
of Indra (brGya-byin) king of heaven. His father sent him to the land 
of gLing on earth to become its ruler. Before Don-grub set out, the high 
mother and the high father advised him to secure three things in order 
to achieve success. 


A horse that always knows the way back, 
A horse that knows how to fly high, 

A knife to stab the wicked people 

A knife to stab Buddha (Sangs—rgyas la btangbai gri) 
An arrow that always knows the way back. 
rKyangbyung—dbyerpa is certainly 

A horse that always knows the way back, 
A horse that knows how to fly high. 

The knife “‘Three-fingers-long”’ is certainly 
A knife to stab Buddha. 

The blue Sringzhu is certainly 

A bow whose arrow flies back. 


After crossing many hurdles Don-grub obtained the knife and the bow 
from the body of the giant Agu-za. Then as pre-destined Don-grub’s death 
was caused by a goat which threw him down from the summit of the three 
mountains. Upon dying Don-grub changed himself into hail and came down 
to the land of gLing to be born from the womb of one Gog-bzan-lha-mo 
(’Gag-bza’-Iha-mo). He was Kesar. After a turbulent childhood and youth 
he, in his splendid form with reddish violet hair, the sun rising over his right 
shoulder, and the moon over his left, finally won the hand of the wise and 
learned ‘Bruguma’ and they got married. Thereafter he visited China and 
secured not without overcoming many hurdles Kon-co, the emperor’s 
daughter, as his wife. 

In ‘The winter myth” Kesar goes and kills the sinful giant king Curulugu 
of the North (byang) with the ‘three-fingers-long knife’. There is no mention 
of the Buddha. 

Kesar was given the food and drink of forgetfulness by the giant’s wife 
DzamoBam-zaBum-skyid upon which he forgot his past and lived as husband 
with Dzamo for 3 years a daughter being born to them. Then Kesar’s 
memory was restored by birds come from gLing. He went back and fought a 
terrible war with Halde, the king of Hor (Yarkand) who had in the meantime 
abducted his wife ‘Bruguma. He stuck the ‘three-fingers-long knife’s into the 
body of the abductor and when he still would not die he threw him down to 
his death from the tower of the castle. He then also killed ‘Bruguma’s two 
children by the king of Hor. According to one version ‘Bruguma refused to 
bear children to Kesar because of this. For this act of rebellion she had to 
suffer cruel punishment for sixteen years. The penance over she and Kesar 
were married again and lived together happily. 
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A brief episode in one of the versions of the Kesar saga refers to the pri- 
mitive practice of hunting for food. The hero, when still young, kills on one 
occasion, some animals for the people of gLing who have come back empty- 
handed from a hunt. Suddenly, the milieu in the story changes and Lamas 
appear from a monastery to reproach Kesar for killing animals. Kesar asks 
if they never ate meat. ‘Only (that) of animals which have died a natural 
death’, they said. Kesar, thereupon, brought the animals back to life. As the 
creatures rushed to look for their severed heads the sizes got thoroughly 
mixed up. At any rate, Kesar told the Lamas: “‘Be sure not to forget to fetch 
the animals and eat them when they have died’’.® 

Francke imaginatively argues his case in favour of the epic being a 
nature mythology. The pre-Buddhist religion of the Kesar myth region, he 
says, ‘must have been a system of sun and nature worship’.../‘a physiological 
religion’.® 

The brahmanic influences in Tibet were concomitant with and ancillary 
to Buddhism. The Gyung drung (local equivalent of the Indian svasti) symbol 
may be the indigenous expression of a naturalistic religion indicating the 
movement of the sun. Indeed this mark is found all over the world, long 
before the rise of formal religions.10 

The gling-chos i.e. the beliefs and mythology of the gLing region indicate 
the gradual merging of the indigenous with the Buddhist—Hindu idiom and 
cosmology. A Ladakhi gling-glu i.e. hymnal which we quote at the end of this 
discussion! is part of a marriage ritual from the village of Khalatse. It has 
a format and purpose common to marriage songs in other parts of the world. 
Thus, when members of the grooms’ party go to the bride’s house to bring 
her home (in this case after paying the bride price) they are expected to 
answer some riddle-like questions before they can be given admission. Such 
ceremonial, brings about intimacy, adds to joviality, invokes benediction and 
provides one of the few occasions, in patrilineal societies, when the girl’s 
family feels equal, not lower in relation to the boy’s family. 

The questions and the answers are conventional and therefore known to 
both parties; they concern the propitiation of deities of all the directions. 
Of the ten that are mentioned, six appear to be indigenous. The remaining 
four, Buddhist, we believe, were later insertions,?? but they form an integral 
part of the composition and although placed in the middle do not in the 
least disturb the continuity of the song. 

The Ladakhi equivalents of the Indian /oka-pälas in verses 4 to 7 mean 
respectively, fulfiller of the aim; thunderbolt, courageous soul; great value, 
possessing creatures; and eternal light. In dhyäni-buddha terms they mean 
Amogha-siddha, Vajrasattva, Ratna-sahhbhava and Amitabha. Their 
brahmanic equivalents along with their respective grahas are, Kubera (budha), 
Indra (ravi)’ Yama or Pitri-pati (mangala), and Varuna (Sani). 

The use of the invocation Om in the marriage hymnals and many other 
pre-Buddhist-period compositions is again indicative of the merger of the 
indigenous with the Buddhist-Hindu. Every strophe in the Khalatse song as 
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sung by both parties is followed by the benediction Om bkrashispar gyurcig: 
Om, may you be blessed. Similarly a song, one of nine, from a Phyang 
gling-glu sung on the occasion of the annual Kyesar?3 festival in spring has 
the refrain Om kyenang kyele (Om mkhyen’ang mkhyen lei)=Om (you) do 
take notice of this. The song concerns ‘Bruguma’s purity and innocence. 


The Ladakhi Wedding gling-glu from Khalatse 


(Nyopas—lit. buyers, are members of the bride-groom’s party who, clad 
in gorgeous attire and riding on horse-back go to ‘buy’ the bride. The 
question-answer scene takes place at the entrance to the bride’s house. A pile 
of pencil cedar-wood is lighted by the bride’s people who put enigmatic 
questions to the nyopas regarding the smoke spreading from it in various 
directions. Should the nyopas fail to answer the questions satisfactorily they 
are beaten up with sticks. If they give correct answers they are welcomed 
into the house). 


om bkrashispar gyurcig, bkrashis bdeblags dang Idanpar gyurcig. 
nangmas btang ’adug. | 
Om, may you be blessed! May the blessing come unto you speedily! 


The people of the house say: 


A. 
I. A. 1. duba sngonmo de  stengdu rgyugpa ci’i don. 

That blue smoke, Rising upwards, what does it mean? 
2. duba sngonmo de bardu rgyugpa ci’i don. 

The blue smoke, Hanging over the ground, what does it mean? 
3. duba sngonmo de  ’ogtu rgyugpa ci’i don. 

The blue smoke, Falling to the ground, what does it mean? 
4. duba sngonmo de sharla rgyugpa ci’i don. 

The blue smoke, Spreading towards East, what does it mean? 
5. duba sngonmo de  lhoru rgyugpa ci’i don. 

The blue smoke, Spreading towards South, what does it mean? 
6. duba sngonmo de  byangdu rgyugpa ci’i don. 

The blue smoke, Spreading towards North, what does it mean? 
7. duba sngonmo de  nubtu rgyugpa ci’i don. 

The blue smoke, Spreading towards West, what does it mean? 
8. duba sngonmo de mkhardu rgyugpa ci’i don. 

The blue smoke, Rising to the castle, what does it mean? 
9. duba sngonmo de  yulla rgyugpa ci’i don. 

The blue smoke, Spreading over the country, what does it mean? 

10. duba sngonmo de  grongdu rgyugpa ci’i don. 


The blue smoke, 


Spreading over the village, what does it mean? 
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I. B. phyimas landu. 
People outside (the Nyopas) answer: 


1. 


duba sngonmo de  stengdu rgyugpa de 

Thaï dbangpo rgya bzhinla rgolba ma zhus sam 

bsang shug phulba’i don. 

The blue smoke Rises upwards. 

I think, that the Lord of Heaven, dBangpo rgyabzhin’s anger may 
not be provoked. 

It is an offering to him. 

duba sngonmo de bardu rgyugpa de 

btsan ama skyabs bdunla rgolba ma zhus sam 

bsang shug phulba’i don. 

The blue smoke Is hanging over the earth. 

I think, that the Earth-Mother Skyabsbdun’s anger may not be 
provoked. 

It is an offering to her. 


. duba sngonma de  ’ogtu rgyugpa de 


klurgyal Icogpola rgolba ma zhus sam 

bsang shug phulba’i don. 

The blue smoke Is falling to the ground, 

I think, that the Water-King ICogpo’s anger may not be provoked. 

It is an offering to him. 

duba sngonmo de  shardu rgyugpa de 

shar rdorje sems dp’ala rgolba ma zhus sam 

bsang shug phulba’i don. 

The blue smoke Is spreading towards East, 

I think, that the eastern rDorje sems dp’a’s anger may not be 
provoked. 

It is an offering to him. 


. duba sngonmo de lhoru rgyugpa de 


lho rinchen byung Idanla rgolba ma zhus sam 

bsang shug phulba’i don. 

The blue smoke Is spreading towards South, 

I think, that the southern Rinchen byungldan’s anger may not be 
provoked. | 

It is an offering to him. 


. duba sngonmo de  byangdu rgyugpa de 


byang donyod grubpala rgolb ma zhus sam 

bsang shug phulba’i don. 

The blue smoke Is spreading towards North, 

I think, that the northern Donyodgrubpa’s anger may not be 
provoked. 

It is an offering to him. 
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7. duba sngonmo de  nubtu rgyugpa de 
nub snangba mth’ayasla rgolba ma zhus sam 
bsang shug phulba’i don. 
The blue smoke Is spreading towards West, 
I think, that the western sNangba mthyas’ anger may not be 

provoked. 

It is an offering to him. 

8. duba sngonmo de mkhardu rgyugpa de 
rtselha snyanpola rgolba ma zhus sam 
bsang shug phulba’i don. | 
The blue smoke Is rising to the castle, 
I think, that rTselha snyanpo’s anger may not be provoked. 
It is an offering to him. 

9. duba sngonmo de  yulla rgyugpa de 
yulthsa snyanpola rgolba ma zhus sam 
bsang shug phulba’i don. 
The blue smoke Is spreading over ithe country. 
I think, that Yulthsa snyanpo’s anger may not be provoked. 
It is an offering to him. 

10. duba sngonmo de  grongla rgyugpa de 

phalha snyanpola rgolba ma zhus sam 
bsang shug phulba’i don. 
The blue smoke Is spreading over the peasants’ (houses), 
I think, that Phalha snyanpo’s anger may not be provoked. 
It is an offering to him. 


NOTES 


. The ever-expanding saga of Kesar periodically appropriated for itself the achievements 
of several historical characters, in this case, obviously, of Srong-btsan-sgam-po. 
. A.H. Francke writes: ‘‘In the oral versions, one district stands out with special 
distinctness as Holy Land. That is, the district around the sacred Lakes Mansarowar 
and Rakas Tal, and the sacred mountain Kailāśa situated there. This sacred circuit 
originally belonged to the west Tibetan kingdom with its capital Leh (Sle); and 
consequently the saga has evidently kept firm footing specially in the western kingdom. 
The entire Western kingdom is called Khrom-ge-sar-gdan-ma in inscriptions as well as 
in folklore. That means ‘market, Gesar’s throne’. The rulers of Leh, who possessed the 
country previous to the dynasty descended from Langdarma, names themselves the 
descendants of Gesar.” A Lower Ladakhi version of the Kesar Saga by A.H. Francke, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1941, Preface XXX. 
. For the origin of the Kesar epic in north-eastern Tibet see G.N. Roerich, ‘‘The Epic 
of King Kesar of Ling”, JRSAB, Letters VIII, 1942, pp. 281-83. 
. G.N. Roerich relates his experience in op. cit. p. 285. 
. Thus, when Alexandra David-Neel explained to a Tibetan the nature of a western 
novel and the pleasure it affords to its readers, he commented: ‘What is the good of 
writing about that which is not true”, The Superhuman Life of Gesar of Ling, London, 
1959, p, 14. 

In 1983 I visited the local shrine of the historical saint Guru Gorakh Nath in 
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11. 
12. 


13. 
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Gorahhpur, U.P., India. “You consider guruji to be an incarnation of Lord Vishnu”, 
one of my companions remarked to the devotee in-charge. “He is the incarnation 
of Lord Vishnu” was the emphatic reply. 


. See “The spring myth of the Kesar Saga (I)”’ by A.H. Francke, I.4. XXX, 1901, 


pp. 329-41. This is reproduced as Appendix I, pp. 373-406, in A Lower Ladakhi version 
of the Kesar Saga by A.H. Francke, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1941. 
See specially III 5, 13; pp. 378-80. Also “The winter myth of the Kesar Saga” HI, 25 
in op. cit. p. 414. This was first published with the Tibetan text in German translation 
in Suomalaisurgrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia XV (Memoirs of the Finno-Ugrian Society 
XV), Helsingfors, 1902. | 

She is praised for these qualities and Kesar for his ingenuity and common sense in 
Bon-pa hymnal from Phyang in Ladakh. pp. 431 and 433. 


. A.H. Francke in ‘The Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga’ II in A Lower Ladakhi version 


of the Kesar Saga, pp. 393-94. 

Op. cit., p. 454. 

See T. Wilson, The Swastika, Indian Reprint, 1973. A.H. Francke’s opinion that the 
followers of Bon reversed the symbol for gyung drung from M to th after the 
Lamaist adoption of their former sign does not ‘seem to be correct. Both the signs 
were in use from very early times in different parts of the world. Francke too points 
out that in native houses in Khalatse, Lower Ladakh, a common geometrical orna- 
mental pattern shows the gyung drung turned in both directions. “The Ladakhi pre- 
Buddhist marriage ritual” in A Lower Ladakhi version of the Kesar saga, pp. 454-55. 


LEE 


See below pp. 

Francke, however, lists this song under the title “the Ladakhi pre-Bon marriage ritua . 
In a commentary on “The spring myth of the Kesar saga” he compares the four deities 
with the Indian /oka-palas and concludes: “We shall, perhaps, be obliged to accept 
the theory of a mutual influencing between North India and Ladakh in pre-Buddhist 
times”. He also refers to Dr. Laufer’s identification of one of the ‘indigenous’ deities, 
dBangpo-rgya-bzhin of the first verse of the marriage song with Indra. Further, he 
mentions, in this context, the name of the glacier Sengge-dkarmo-gyu-ral-can—the 
white lioness (sengge-Simha) with the turquoise locks, A Lower Ladakhi Version of 
the Kesar Saga, pp. 403-4. 

Kesar is pronounced Kyesar in Phyang, the village where this song is popular. A.H. 
Francke in ‘A Ladakhi Bon-pa hymnal’ in A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar 
Saga, Calcutta, 1941, p. 437. | 
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Gesar: A Note on Current Scholarship* 


G. W. Houston 


There are two major avenues with which one may approach the 
study of the Ge-sar (Tib. spelling) or Ge-ser (Mongol spelling) epic tale: 
(1) the oral traditions, which presupposes a knowledge of Tibetan, 
Mongol, Turkic languages, Chinese, various European languages, and even 
more; and (2) the literary traditions, which demands knowledge of the 
same languages. Suffice it to say that the European languages are necess- 
ary for examining the scholarship on Ge-sar, and the otber languages are 
necessary for source material. Both approaches require that you gain 
direct access to information which is inaccessible to most Western scholars 
in the field of religious studies. To undertake the oral tradition study, one 
should be in a position to utilize a tape recorder with native informants as 
Kara did in his Chants d’un Barde Mongol (Budapest, 1970). On the 
other hand, with the literary study, one must be able to collect texts in 
many languages in obscure libraries as did Stein in his Recherches sur 
L’ Épopée et le Barde au Tibet (Paris, 1959). Also, both of these avenues 
demand an outstanding knowledge of comparative linguistics and philology. 


Let us start our brief note on Ge-sar at the beginning, with the de- 
finitions of the term as offered in the standard Tibetan-English diction- 
aries. Das (reprint, 1970) gives Ge-sar, p. 224, as the name of a king who 
ruled in Shensi, China. Ge-sar later, because of his demonstrated valour, 
became identified with the god of war to the Chinese (Kouan-ti). He is 
known to the people of Khams (eastern Tibet) as a national war god, while 
the Mongolians state that he was a king of Mongolia. Furthermore, Ge-sar 
is probably from the seventh century or perhaps the eighth century in origi- 
nation. Also, Das informs us that there is a collection of heroic songs entit- 
led rgyal-drung which concern the feats of Ge-sar. Das concludes that the 
origin of Ge-sar is lost in myth. Jaschke (London, reprint 1965) on the 
other hand, states that Ge-sar is the “name of a fabulous king in the 
north of Tibet, with the epithet dmag-gi rgyal-po”, King of war (my 
translation). This short treatment of Ge-sar by Jäschke is found on page 70. 


Other dates offered for Ge-sar aside from Das are: David-Neel, 1931, 
p. XIII—eighth century, and Jen Nai-k’iang thirteenth century, 1945, pp. 
24-25. As to location, Hoffmann offers in his Religions of Tibet (London, 
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ruled...” (p. 95). Other locations are based on the Tibetan word ‘gling’,} 
which literally translates as ‘region’. Gling is in Ladakh (Francke and 
Shaw), Tibet—more properly Khams (David-Neel, 1931, p. XIV), or 
Central Asia (Csoma, 1834, p. 180). These citations are given by Stein 
on page 7. Therefore in beginning even a short study, one is confronted 
with various dates, diverse locations—all to trace the legendary king. 


Let us first read a brief account of the Ge-sar epic as offered by 
Stein, pp. 3-4, then discuss the motifs and the scholarship in this field. 


Everything was going badly on earth and more particularly in 
the kingdom of Glin. This country did not have a king who was 
able to remedy the state of things. One of the doyens succeeded in 
obtaining the promise from one of the celestial deities to send an 
envoy to the earth. This was one of his three sons. The son was 
born on the earth under base conditions, his mother having concei- 
ved him ina miraculous manner. After his birth the infant is the 
butt of the persecutions of his paternal uncle (Tibetan, Khro-thun; 
Mongol, Cotong) who wants to rule the country alone. But, end- 
owed with supernatural powers, he escaped all the enterprises conduc- 
ted by his uncle to kill him. However, he is expelle i from the coun- 
try, in company with his mother, and must live in exile until the 
age of majority. 


During all this period during which he is ridiculed and rejected, 
he carries the name of Jo-ru or Co-ru in Tibetan and Dsürü in Mon- 
gol. This situation does not prevent him from conquering all kinds of 
demons, rendering himself master of the country where he is exiled, 
and becoming more or less engaged to the fiancée destined to him. 
The fiancée, ’Brug-mo (Tibetan) or Rogmo (Mongol) is the object 

of desire by the old uncle of the hero. With fanfare and confidence, 
the uncle persuades the people of the country of the necessity 
of deciding the kingship by a horse race. The winner will receive 
the throne, the beautiful ’Brug-mo and the ancestoral treasures. 


Now, with the aid of the gods and thanks to his supernatural 
horse, Jo-ru, the villain, wins the race; he is proclaimed king of Glin 
and receives ’Brug-mo for his wife. From that moment on, he 
carries the name of Ge-sar and is reclothed in his glorious aspect. 


From that time on Ge-sar consecrates his life to the submission 

of diverse demons, who, under the guise of foreign kings, govern 

`` the regions around this country. His first mission is directed against 
Klu-bcan, Demon of the North, an anthropological giant. He ex- 
terminates the demon thanks to the treason of the demon’s wife 
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who tells Ge-sar to place where the demon has hidden his “life”, 
that is to say his exterior soul. One of Ge-sar’s wives—who had 
held the demon enchanted—detains the hero by making him drink 
a beverage of forgetfulness. 


During Ge-sar’s prolonged absence from Glin, the uncle Khro- 
thun, having vainly tried to win Ge-sar’s principal wife, tries to 
revenge himself by drawing into Glin the army of the three kings of 
Hor, the neighboring country. Glin is defeated and ’Brug-mo is taken 
captive to Hor. After having at first resisted his advances, she ends 
by becoming the wife of the king Gur-dkar and gives him two sons. 


In Glin, which remained without defence, Khro-thua reigned as 
master until a celestial intervention reminds Ge-sar of his obligations. 
Returning to Glin, Ge-sar punishes the uncle first then leaves the 
country for Hor to reclaim his wife. There he scouts the place, puts 
ona disguise and goes under the form ofa ‘‘villain enfant”, the 
apprentice of a blacksmith. He is introduced into the palace, kills 
the king and returns to Glia with his wife, but not without inflicting 
punishment on her for her doubtful virtue. The warriors of Hor are 
from that time on allied with Glin. 


This brief tale of Ge-sar is by no means the complete epic nor even 
one complete version of it. There would be at least twenty chapters of 
the complete literary version? if one could even find it. But, it seems that 
no complete version exists and even the bards sing different chapters, there 
is probably no one who knows it all.* As for the literary versions, they 
exist in Lepcha, Burusaski, Oirat, Xalxa, Buriat, Mongol, Turkic, Chinese 
and of course Tibetan. It is possible that it also exists, undiscovered, in 
many other languages. Thus, when one speaks of the Ge-sar epic one 
should speak of the ‘epics’ of Ge-sar. 


Now, let us examine briefly Ligeti’s important article on Ge-sar.! 
Research into the Mongol version of the Ge-sar epic has a long past 
according to Ligeti (AOJ, 1950-1951, pp. 339-357). It was I.J. Schmidt 
who created the base for future research when he published Die Thaten 
Bogda Gesser Chan’s, des Vertilgers der Wurzel der Zehn Ubel in den zehn 
Gegenden (St. Petersburg, 1839) reprinted as the first volume in Die heili- 
gen Bücher des Nordens (Berlin, 1925). Schmidt’s translation is now out 
of date. The Soviet scholars, exemplified by M.S.A. Kozin, have now 
undertaken the task to collect various Ge-sar texts and to prepare trans- 
lations of them. 


Ligeti states, p. 340, that Ge-sar was not Mongol in origin, but 
surely Tibetan. The next problem is then added; no-one-until R.A. Stein’s 
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Recherches Sur L’ Epopee et le Barde au Tibet was published (Paris, 1959)— 
had access or knowledge concerning many of these Tibetan texts. We 
must, however, make allowances for the valuable contribution by A.H. 
Francke, “Der Frühlings und Wintermythus der Kesarsage. Beiträge zur 
Kenntnis der vorbuddhistischen Religion Tibets und Ladakhs” MSFOu 
XV, part I, pp. VI, 34, 31; part II, pp. VII, 77. Another article by Francke 
is “The paladins of the Kesar Saga, a collection of Sagas from Lower 
Ladakh” in the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal III 
(1906), pp. 467-490; III (1907), pp. 67-77, 261-388 and passim. The 
contributions by A.H. Francke were concerned with the oral traditions he 
had recorded in Ladakh, not the literary texts. 


A. Csoma de Körös and I.J. Schmidt were the first researchers to 
note the Ge-sar epic and to include examples of it in their grammar and 
dictionary, respectively. We also know that at present there is a manus- 
cript in two volumes located at la bibliothèque de :l’ancien Musée Asiatique 
de Leningrad (cf. Asia Major III, Leipzig, 1926, p. 2). 


Ligeti, working without the benefit of R.A. Stein’s study—it came 
out in 1959—states that he could only ascertain with certainty that the 
Mongol version was directly dependent upon the Tibetan version (p. 341), 
and established four concordances between them: 


A. the youth of Ge-sar; his marriage to Roymo.you-a (Mongol, 
book I; first part of Francke’s text, MSFOu XV); 

B. thetrip to the Chinese emperor (Mongol, book IIT; Francke, 
part II, p, I); 

C. the victory over the ogress (Mongol, book IV; Francke, part II, 
chapters II-IV); 

D. the war with the Sirayiyol of the Hor (Mongol, book V; 
Francke, part II, chapters V-IX). 


Ligeti then demonstrates in his article that the Mongol names in the epic 
are translations—usually based on sound —from Tibetan: Ligeti establishes 
that the Mongols were therefore dependent upon an oral Tibetan version. 
The remainder of his article discusses the epic in the light of folklore 
themes. Ligeti gives an example, then compares an old Chinese tale of 
similar motif which demonstrates that this Chinese theme appears in the 
Mongol and not the Tibetan version.’ It is therefore clear that the tradi- 
tion of Ge-sar became divided sometime in the past. 


Now that we have read ashort version and looked at the Mongol 
variants of the epic, we may examine how scholars in this field view the 
epic itself. Stein, p. 6, states that A.H. Francke viewed the Ge-sar epic as 
mythology; as a primitive form of Tibetan religion to which he gave the 
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fame gling-chos, region religion (my translation). Other scholars were 
interested in Ge-sar asa theme of international folklore (Grimm, 1856; 
Schiefner, 1859; Radloff, 1866; and Potanin, 1899). The epic itself then 
has a motif or a series of motifs that Stein, p. 6, says no one has totally 
examined. One can assume that the present-day meaning of the Ge-sar 
epic is not identical to its original emphasis. 


At present, the chanting of the Ge-sar epic has its own value quite 
detached from the origin of Ge-sar, which neither the bards nor the scholars 
completely understand.® Stein, p. 8, says in quoting various other scholars 
in this field; “the recitation is a religious act (Potanin, 1899, p. 851); it has 
protective value (David-Neel, 1931, p. XVIII); and accompanies funeral 
ceremonies (Roerich, 1942, p. 286). Adopted by Lamaism the rNying-ma-pa, 
the red sect, and even the dGe-/ugs-pa, the yellow sect (Roerich, 1942, p. 
286), Ge-sar is therein accepted asa dgra-lha, god of war...Important 
personages in the Lamaistic church pass for being the incarnation of Ge- 
sar or his horse (Waddell, 1905, p. 413; Tafel, 1914, II, p. 90; Yu, 1930, 
p. 30; Tucci, 1949, p. 697). Finally, an allusicn has been made in the 
belief of the séjour of Ge-sar to the mythical country to the north, Sham- 
bala, from whence he will return when everything is bad in order to van- 
quish the enemies of Buddhism and especially those of the Tibetans and 
the Mongols (David-Neel, 1931, p. CLI, LVID.” 


A last aspect of the Ge-sar epics must be briefly mentioned. There 
must be drawn a distinction between Ge-sar of gling and Ge-sar of Khrom. 
According to Snellgrove in A Cultural History of Tibet (New York, 1968), 
p. 49, the Tibetans “impinged on the Arab conquerors of old Persian 
dominions in western Central Asia, and made contact with the local 
viceroys...From the Arabs they may have gained their first hearsay 
knowledge of Byzantium and Rome; they adopted the form Khrom, based 
on the Arab form of the name, to refer to some mighty empire, of whose 
actual location they were never really sure. Later the great epic hero of 
the Tibetans, the King of Ling, became known by the title Ge-sar of 
Khrom (Caesar of Rome.)’’! The problem may not be treated so simplisti- 
cally! Dr. Hoffmann in a personal communication expressed that Khrom 
may be an older tradition than Ling. (Tibetan: gling). This, like all other 
aspects of Ge-sar, needs much more study. 


There is no bibliography attached to this survey because no finer 
bibliography on Ge-sar exists than the one found in Stein, p. 9-42. A con- 
densation of this bibliography would be senseless; an expansion of it would 
be impossible at the present. Moreover, a knowledge of Stein’s bibliographi- 
cal material would occupy an interested student for many years. 
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notes and references 


1. 


The definition of this word is difficult since it has many meanings and 
shades of meanings which is often the casein Tibetan. Gling may 
mean island, continent (in reference to the four world continents in the 
Indian and Tibetan geographical system) country or region. 1 have 
translated this word as region with much doubt and thought. Gling 
was most probably understood to be a definite place, perhaps even a 
place name. However, there is no doubt that it referred to a distinct 
locale. 


Stein, page 43. 


Stein on page 4 quotes Roerich, 1942, p. 281: “‘S’il existe peut-être une 
recension complète de tous les chapitres, elle nous rest inconnue. Aucun 
texte écrit ni aucun version orale ne contient la totalité du récit. Et 
tel que nous le saisissions actuellement, il se présent sous une forme 
encore vivante et mouvante. On a signalé l’apparition de nouveaux 
chapitres qui s’ajoutent perpétuellement au noyau connu.” 

“Un Episode D’Origine Chinoise Du Geser-Qan”, Acta Orientalia I 
(Budapest, 1950-1951), pp. 339-357. 


Stein on page 4 shows that this is not the case, but Ligeti did not have 
access to Stein’s research. 


. Stein, page 5. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF LING AND THE 
TERM PHU-NU IN THE GESAR EPIC! 


By SAMTEN G. KARMAY 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 


In recent studies of the Tibetan epic, much effort has been spent on 
analysing the origins and types of material that make up the epic literature, 
but no study presents an overall view of Ling (Gling) society. In the paper I 
gave at the second Symposium on the Epic of King Gesar at Lhasa in 1991, 
I therefore discussed the theoretical basis upon which the whole of Tibetan 
epic literature is built. I demonstrated that the Tibetan epic reveals a basic 
principle as well as a ‘chronological order’ in its development. Without this 
theoretical basis, Tibetan epic literature appears as a tangled web of material 
which is moreover still growing in complexity.” 

In the present article, I shall deal with another aspect of this epic literature: 
the social organization of the society as expressed through the concept of 
phu-nu. In order to understand the significance of the whole body of material, 
we must know what kind of society is being represented in it, on what basis 
that society is organized and to what extent Tibetan traditional society is 
reflected in the epic. Is this society clanic (rus) or tribal (tsho), or both? Is it 
merely a static society with a unique hero? The epic undoubtedly reflects 
Tibetan society and its social organization at a given period, but at what level 
of development, clanic, ethnic or national, can we take Tibetan epic literature 
as a basis of identity? 

In the epic, King Gesar, the hero, has celestial parents in heaven as well 
as others in the subterranean world, but he is born as a man into a terrestrial 
family. It is this family which plays a major role in the social and political life 
of the society in Ling over which he rules. The hero is, of course, often idealized 
as an edifying Buddhist figure. This presentation of him is more noticeable in 
some episodes than in others, especially when the author of the episode is 
explicitly a Buddhist, but this does not prevent the epic from making him an 
ideal Tibetan layman who upholds the honour of his ancestral lineage and 
observes other social norms in matters such as patriotism, bravery, fame, 
shame, treachery, treason, and above all leadership in the society. It is for this 
reason that the Tibetan Buddhist clergy in general have often disapproved of 
the epic and reserved no place for its literature within their own communities, 
monastic or otherwise. 

Ling society is made up of various tribes (tsho-ba). How these tribes collab- 
orate with each other, in alliances or by marriages with their tribal chiefs as 
distinct from their king, Gesar, will also be discussed, as will their place in the 
social hierarchy and their political status. 


1. The celestial family 
Like the first Tibetan king, gNya’-khri btsan-po, Gesar also descends from 
heaven to earth, but the parallelism in the two myths is not complete: gNya’- 


1 This article was presented as a paper at the third International Symposium on the Epic of 
King Gesar, organized by the Chinese Academy of Sciences and the Gesar Institute of Inner 
Mongolia and held in Xilinhot, Inner Mongolia, 22-26 July 1993. 

I am very grateful to Professor A. W. Macdonald who kindly read the manuscript of the 
article and made invaluable suggestions. 

2 “The theoretical basis of the Tibetan epic, with reference to a “chronological order” of the 
various episodes in the Gesar epic’, BSOAS, LVI, 2, 1993, 234—46. 
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khri btsan-po reigns as a descendant from heaven,’ whereas Gesar is born as 
a man. In heaven, Gesar’s father is Tshangs-pa dkar-po and his mother, 
’Bum-skyong. There are other members of the family, including an aunt called 
Ma Ne-ne. The father is identified with Brahma; the aunt is known by different 
names and has various functions as a goddess in both the Bonpo and Buddhist 
legends. These two—the father and the aunt—play a very important role in 
Gesar’s life on earth. The father often appears in Gesar’s visions and gives 
him advice, while the aunt’s intervention in his life is literally incessant: she 
constantly appears in his visions and dreams, telling him what he must and 
must not do. Tshangs-pa and Ma ne-ne are presumably brother and sister (she 
is not the sister of ’Bum-skyong), but this is never made explicit. Other members 
of the celestial family do not have specific functions apart from being evoked 
occasionally by name at the beginning of particular songs. 


2. The terrestrial family 

Seng-blon has three sons, Gesar being the second (fig. 3, 111), by three wives. 
He has no daughters. Gesar has another father on earth, a gnyan, 1.e. a 
mountain spirit named Ger-mdzo. One of the early Yar-lung kings also had 
as father a gnyan. It is very common among the population in Amdo that 
when a man becomes politically powerful and prestigious, he is regarded as 
the son of the local mountain divinity and there is a special term for this: 
gnyan-bu ‘the son of a gnyan’.* 


3. The subterranean family 
’Gog-bza, Gesar’s mother is regarded as a daughter of Klu gTsug-na, an 
aquatic divinity in the subterranean world. 


The social organization of Ling 

Tibetan society has often been stigmatized for its practice of polyandry, 
especially by foreign travellers. It is true that polyandry was once quite 
common, but it was by no means the only prevailing custom.’ In the epic 
literature, on the contrary, the kinship system is based entirely on polygyny 
and quite often also on monogamy, as we shall see shortly. No instance of 
polyandry has so far been found in the epic which might suggest that in that 
context, it is not considered an ideal basis for the human family unit. 

Gesar’s earliest named ancestor, Ra-khra, has three sons, all by the same 
mother (fig. 1).° She is his only wife, but his father, Seng-blon has three women: 
Gesar is born to the second, a woman from the ’Gog clan (rus), who is hence 
called ’Gog-bza’. The first woman bears a son to Seng-blon called rGya-tsha 
Zhal-lu. The third woman, a woman from the Rong clan, bears a son called 
Rong-tsha sKar-rgyan. Gesar himself has only one wife, but has a number of 
women friends described as ‘cooks’ (ja-ma).’ His elder half-brother has three 
wives (fig. 3, 111). 


3 S. G. Karmay, ‘The origin myths of the first king of Tibet as revealed in the Can-/nga’, in 
P. Kvaerne (ed.), Tibetan studies, vol.1, Proceedings of the sixth seminar of the International 
Association for Tibetan Studies in Fagernes (Norway), 21-28 August 1992 (Oslo, 1994), 410-11. 

4 cf. Shar-rdza bKra-shis rgyal-mtshan (1859-1935), Legs-bshad-mdzod (S. G. Karmay, The 
treasury of good sayings: a Tibetan history of Bon, London Oriental Series, vol. 26, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1972, 69-70). 

5 On this theme, see N. E. Levine, The dynamics of polyandry (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1988). 

6 cf. /Ha-gling gab-tse dgu-skor, Kan-su’u mi-rigs dpe-skrun-khang, 1982, 94 (R. A. Stein, 
L’épopée tibétaine de Gesar dans la version lamaique [hereafter Version lamaïque], Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1956, 197). 

7rTa-rgyugs dpyid-kyi nyi-ma (hereafter dPyid-nyi), mTsho-sngon mi-rigs dpe-skrun-khang, 
1981, 10. 
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Clan gDong 
A Sn O 


Ra-khra (unnamed) 





Chos-’phan as (unnamed) Chos-la-’ phen (unnamed) “my unnamed) 


gSer-bu ’Om-bu sPyang-bu 


Fic. 1: Ta-rgyug dpyid-nyi, 6. 


Clan gDong and family ’Bum-pa 


Aye © O O 


Chos-’phan  gSer-bza’ ’Om-bza’ sPyang-bza’ 


— O 


gSer-bu ’Om-bu sPyang-bu (unnamed) 


a 


Thog-la-’bum (unnamed) 





= © O O 


Chos-la-bum Rong-bza’ sGa-bza’ rMu-bza’ 


(i) sPyi-dpon (ii) gYul-rgyal (iii) Seng-blon 
(= Khro-thung) 


Fic. 2: ’Khrungs-skor, 5. 


From the story of the conflict between ’Gog and Ling, we know that ’Gog 
was invaded by Ling” and that ’Gog-bza’, Gesar’s mother, was taken by force, 
thus reflecting the custom of marriage by capture still practised in Amdo until 
very recent times. She then became a ja-ma in the family of ’Bum-pa. sKya- 
lo, the tribe from which Gesar’s wife, ’Brug-mo, comes is regarded as not 
being in Ling. In Ling society the most important clan is the gDong, the clan 
which has precedence over every other clan and social unit in all social and 
political matters. It is into this clan that Gesar is born and in his time it is 
represented by three brothers, each with his own family (fig. 2, i-iii). 

8 Gling ge-sar rgyal-po’i sgrung ’khrungs-skor (hereafter ’Khrungs-skor), Kansu’u mi-rigs dpe- 


skrun-khang, 1981, 17. This text, under the title of ’Khrungs-gling, is studied by R. A. Stein, 
Version lamaique, 221; dPyid-nyi, 10, 46. 
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ie 
(i) sPyi-dpon | Bod-bza’ 





gYu- phen Glen-pa sNang-chung 1Ha-mo 


A = © O O O > 


(ii) Khro-thung Nyang-bza  Khro-bza’ Rong-bza’ Seng-bza’  ’Dan-bza/(?) 





dMar-leb  Khra-leb 












A-dpal A-brtan Tshe-brtan dKar-leb 


sTag-rgod gZig-rgod Mi-rgod 


A = © o 2 


(iii) Seng-blon rGya-bza’ ’Gog-bza’ Rong-bza’ 


Rong-tsha sKar-rgyan 


Gesar "Brug-mo 


mt QO e 


rGya-tsha Zhal-dkar Rag-bza’ Rong-bza’ (unnamed) 


sGra-bla rtse-rgyal 


Fic. 3: ‘Khrungs-skor, 5. 


sPyi-dpon Khra-rgan, the elder brother: he is depicted as the wisest man of 
Ling, he who knows the entire genealogical history of the clan. He has three 
sons by one woman (fig. 3, 1). All three sons serve as knights (dpa’-thul) of 
Gesar’s. The third is killed in the campaign against the Hor. 

Khro-thung, the second brother: he is the father of nine sons by five different 
women, one of whom is from the *Dan tribe (fig. 3, ii). His nine sons serve as 
knights of Ling. Khro-thung is the adversary of his cousin, Gesar. He is 
depicted as a cunning rogue and poltroon. Nevertheless, he is an important 
character in the epic and figures in various legends. When he was a baby, his 
mother was unable to give him enough milk herself, so he was nourished at 
the breasts of a female yak, a she-goat, and a bitch, hence his epithet of 
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Ma-bzhi (Four Mothers).? He is depicted as a great talker, but nobody believes 
what he says. He was in the past an important leader of Ling, but was ousted 
and continues to dream of being the king of Ling. He plots to undermine his 
younger brothr, Seng-blon, the true ruler. By various signs he prophesizes that 
Gesar will be born to Seng-blon and that he will never have a chance to 
become king. Later he secretly covets ’Brug-mo, his cousin’s future wife. When 
Ling is in conflict with one of its enemies, he is often suspected of treason. 

Seng-blon, the third brother: he is the reigning king of Ling whom Gesar 
succeeds. He is depicted as a person of mild character and Khro-thung exploits 
his weakness. However, Seng-blon is the father of three sons by different 
women (fig. 3, iii). In Tibetan society, the second brother, more than the other 
brothers, often tends to assume responsibility for the family. So in the epic 
both Khro-thung, the uncle, and Gesar, the cousin, are depicted as the second 
of three brothers, a kinship feature more emphasized to date in the epic 
literature of other societies; for instance, in the epic of Buryatia.!° 

The gDong clan in the Tibetan epic therefore exemplifies the basic kinship 
system around which the social and political organization of Ling society 
revolves. It is founded on patrilineal descent through the transmission of the 
bone substance of the father, as in all populations of Tibetan culture. Great 
stress is often laid on the prima of the kin (pha-khu, pha-tshan, sras-dbon), 
rather than on affines (ma-zhang, ma-tshan, Icam-sras), but the affines are 
regarded as no less important, from the standpoint of the socio-cultural context, 
as we shall see. 

The Ling people therefore identify themselves through the intermediary of 
an origin myth of the gDong clan: 

Ra-khra rgan-po has three grandsons (fig. 1). Each one is married to one 
of the three daughters of the mountain divinity rMa-chen sPom-ra.'! One day, 
Ra-khra tells his grand-daughters-in-law to go to rMa and bring back whatever 
each one finds. The elder goes to the highlands in rMa and finds a golden 
yoke, a span in length; the second goes to the middle lands and finds a handful 
of tamarisk bush; and the third goes to the lowlands and finds the tail of a 
wolf. So the descendants of these women are called respectively gSer-ba (the 
Gold), °Om-bu (the Tamarisk) and Mu-spyang (the Wolf). The descendants 
of the first couple occupy the highlands of Ling, those of the second the middle 
lands and those of the third the lowlands.’* 

The myth also relates that the grandfather of the three brothers is killed 
by wolves and the corpse is buried on Mount A-myes rMa-chen. That is why, 
it explains, the land of Ling is so prosperous and full of brave men. I am 
unable to interpret the significance of this part of the myth’s content: Gesar 
does, of course, discover a great armoury on the mountain along with other 
things, but this brings one no closer to understanding the connexion between 
the corpse, the armoury, and Ling’s prosperity. 

On the other hand, the myth not only provides an explanation for the 
matrimonial alliance between Ling and rMa in the epic but also throws light 
on the socio-cultural context in which women play a significant part. In the 
myth, it is the women who provide the names for their offspring, but the 


° cf. Shan-'dan stag-seng kha-sprod (hereafter Shan-'dan), Si-khron mi-rigs dpe-skrun-khang, 
1982, 15; Bod-rgya shan-sbyar-gyi ge-sar tshig-mdzod (hereafter Bod-rgya), Si-khron mi-rigs dpe- 
skrun-khang, 1989, 41. 

10 cf. R. Hamayon, ‘The one in the middle: unwelcome third as a brother, irreplaceable 
mediator as a son’, in W. Heissig (ed.), Fragen der mongolischen Heldendichtung, m (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1985), 373-409. 

11 In ’Khrungs-skor (p. 5), these three women, however, appear as wives of one man, cf. fig. 2. 

12 dPyid-nyi, 6-7. 
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offspring nevertheless remain within the gDong clan: that is, they identify 
themselves by patrilineal descent. The lineage of the three brothers constitutes 
the basis of the primitive clan structure of Ling from which branches all other 
clan groups in Ling descend. The three also represent the senior, middle and 
junior patrilineal lines of descent respectively (che-rgyud, ’bring-rgyud, chung- 
rgyud, fig. 2, iii). 

In real geographical terms, the land of Ling (Gling-yul) is situated in 
Khams, to the west of the river rDza-chu (Mekong), whereas the land of 
rMa (rMa-yul) is in Amdo, to the north-east of the river. The centre of rMa 
(rMa-sked), which is generally known as ’Go-log, is dominated by the snow 
mountain A-myes rMa-chen. The distance between Ling and rMa is therefore 
considerable, but this has not prevented the myth from envisaging an associ- 
ation of the two regions in the epic. The divinity of A-myes rMa-chen is the 
protective deity of the gDong clan as well as their wife-giver. In my view 
°Gog-bza’, Gesar’s mother, comes from there, as do the other women in the 
myth. The clan name ’Gog is probably connected with the toponymy of ’Go- 
log. The land of rMa is also where Gesar and his mother are banished. In 
many episodes, Ling and rMa are represented as if they were one and the 
same place. 

As was said above, in the terrestial world, Gesar has a gnyan as father, 
that is, a mountain spirit represented by Mount Ger-mdzo which, being on 
the father’s side, is situated in the Shar-zla region of Ling and not in rMa; 
and his human mother is regarded as an embodiment of a water spirit of the 
lakes. In accounts of the genealogy of the hero, this concept is often expressed 
in the following manner: ‘the lineage of the father is from a mountain and 
that of the mother from a lake.’!* This notion of the mountain as male and 
the lake as female is further expressed in popular rituals particularly in Amdo 
where it is only men who propitiate the mountain spirits up in the mountains 
and only women who propitiate water spirits down in the valleys.’? The 
mountain spirits are often regarded as male and the klu as female in the local 
beliefs. (When the word klu is used to translate the Sanskrit term naga in the 
Indian Buddhist texts, we find not only the Indian-based notion of male klu 
but of a caste-system of the klu as well.) 

The epic envisages Ling society in its early stage as composed of six tribes 
(gling tsho-drug). They are linked together by the concept of phu-nu to which 
we shall return below. As for the identification of the six, to my knowledge, it 
is never very clearly stated precisely which tribes are meant. Like the number 
three, the number six enjoys great popularity in the epic. There are invariably 
only three brothers in the epic’s pedigrees. Tibet’s primitive clans are also six 
in number. In reality, the tribes that are enumerated as under the domina- 
tion of Ling are always many more than six: the numbers of these tribes, as 
well as their names, vary in different episodes. In one episode, the six tribes 
are given as follows: (1) *Bum-pa; (2) *Dan-ma; (3) sTag-rong; (4) rGya; 
(5) sKya-lo; (6) ’Bri ( Gru).'* 

These six tribes constitute the core of Ling social organization. *Bum-pa is 
the name of the family into which Gesar is born and whose clan is gDong. 
The lineages of this clan, which are represented by the three brothers mentioned 


A ok Shan-'dan, 5-7, 10, 157, 161—2, 166-7. 
i< yab- rgyud-ni ri-nas ‘chad-pa, yum- reyid mtsho-nas chad-pa (dPyid-nyi, 4). 
15 cf. S. Karmay, Ph. Sagant, ‘La place du rang dans la maison sharwa’, in D. Blamont, 
G. Toffin, (ed.), Architecture, milieu et société en Himalaya: Etudes himalayennes (Paris: Editions 
du CNRS, 1987), 247-50. 
16 ’Khrungs-skor, 1981, 143-44 (Version lamaique, 265). 
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above, constitute the upper social stratum of Ling society; but not all the three 
brothers use the name ’Bum-pa. 

"Dan-ma is the name of a region in Khams and in the epic it is made 
subject to Ling after a conflict between them; a series of ministers of the ruling 
house of Ling is provided through a marriage alliance and, in Gesar’s time, a 
knight of the same name—’Dan-ma— becomes one of his ministers. His name 
is therefore often preceded by the word tsha-zhang, ‘nephew and maternal 
uncle’. 

sTag-rong, too, is the name of a region which becomes attached to Ling 
after a conflict between the two.'® Khro-thung is then appointed governor of 
this region, hence sTag-rong Khro-thung. 

The rGya tribe, however, is not known at all. There does not seem to be 
anything about it in the epic which gives only the name of a person of this 
tribe. Certainly rGya as a tribal name occurs only in this episode and in this list. 

sKya-lo is a tribe whose location, as in the case of sTag-rong, is distinct 
from that of Ling. In certain episodes sKya-lo seem to be situated in rMa.!° 
Gesar’s wife comes from one of the families of this tribe called sGa, hence 
sGa-bza’ ’Brug-mo. 

The connexion of the tribe Bru (Gru) with Ling is not explicit, but it is 
represented by a tantric magician who is one of the 30 knights. 

This rough sketch gives some idea of how the epic represents Ling social 
and political structure. It is clear from this list that only the ’Bum-pa are 
members of the Ling élite class. Ling itself is divided into three regions. Each 
region has its subdivisions, but in theory all the social strata of Ling belong 
to the same clan, gDong, as is envisaged in the myth discussed above. 

Under Ling rule, there are therefore five tribes, two of which are presented 
as having been annexed after a war and these ‘non-Ling’ tribes are not only 
vassals, but form marriage alliances with Ling. The three women of the origin 
myth come from rMa, and Gesar’s mother also comes from another land. The 
myth depicts a Ling society as practising exogamy. However, when the six 
tribes are listed, a number of the clan names indicate that endogamy is 
prevalent: for instance, the sKya-lo, one of the six tribes, provided Gesar’s wife. 

In the epic, the mode of livelihood in Ling is presented as that of an 
agro-nomadic society as is in fact the case today for many of the people in 
Khams and Amdo. The epic boasts of the people of Ling keeping herds up in 
the mountains and houses, castles and farmlands down in the valleys, but the 
predominant aspect of Ling society is nevertheless nomadic pastoralism. 
References to numerous tent-dwellings and changing camps recur constantly. 

Gesar, the king of Ling, is served by 30 knights who are mostly from Ling 
itself, but some are chiefs of the five tribes. Some of these, ’Dan-ma, for 
example, are ministers, while others are military chiefs leading the army of 
their own tribe under the overall command of Gesar. In the course of Ling’s 
expansion, the epic recounts the growth of an empire and military conflicts 
become a recurring theme. Many of the 30 knights die heroic deaths in action 
and are replaced by men from the newly conquered people to maintain the 
earlier chain of command.?° 

All this social and political movement in Ling is organized, determined and 
regulated through the concept of phu-nu. This concept is therefore the basis of 


17 Shan-'dan, 144, 149; Bod-rgya, 223-4. 

18 cf. Bod-rgya, 41. 

19 dPyid-nyi, 9-10. 

20 Hor-lis, f. 214, manuscript in the David-Neel Collection, Musée Guimet, Paris. The transla- 
tion into French of this episode with two others is in the process of publication. 
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development in the beginning, at the tribal stage, but it inevitably becomes 
difficult to maintain as Ling gradually becomes an empire and extends its 
territorial possessions in different parts of Asia. 


The concept of phu-nu 

To belong to the phu-nu is an indication of a certain social status: and 
those who belong to it have the right to ranks and other social claims. A man 
from each of the six tribes is sent to invite back the young Joru (Gesar’s 
childhood name) to Ling from the land of rMa to which he has been banished. 
These six men are described as being the six phu-nu.?! Therefore the expression 
phu-nu is applied not only to the members of Ling society itself who are all 
members of the same clan, gDong, but also to the people of the annexed tribes 
who belong to clans other than those of Ling. These are connected with Ling 
only through their marriage alliances. 

Phu-nu is the term by which the social organization is determined and by 
which its coherence is expressed. Phu-nu means literally ‘ the elder and younger 
brothers’, but in the kinship terminology employed in the epic it is applied to 
a very wide circle of relatives. At an early stage, phu-nu membership is confined 
only to members of certain lineage groups. Whatever the reasons or motivations 
for this, solidarity within the phu-nu is depicted as absolute. It is only members 
of the phu-nu who can attend certain meetings and take part in particular rites. 
This phu-nu organization is marked by three paradigms: solidarity, com- 
mensality and equality in status. These are expressed in four lines of a poetic 
oration delivered by sPyi-dpon, the doyen of Ling society, on the occasion of 
the birth of his cousin and Gesar’s half brother, rGya-tsha: 


‘From the time of Chos-’phan- nag-po, (fig. 1) 
If an enemy appears we hold spears together, 
We eat food together from the same plate, 

We sit together on the same seat.’”? 


This solidarity among members of the same clan is enhanced by the concept 
of their belonging to the ‘same bone of the father’, this being emphatically 
stressed in the same speech: 


‘In Ling there are three lineages, the great, the medium and the small, 
They are not distinguished by high or low ranks ..., 
Because they all have the same bone of the father ’° 


This fraternal bond is regulated through two social imperatives, moral and 
jural: before Joru becomes king, the power to rule over the kingdom is loosely 
shared by the three brothers who are Gesar’s father, the designated king, and 
his two paternal uncles (pha-khu, pha-tshan, fig. 2, i111). Khro-thung, one of 
the paternal uncles, knows by instinct that Gesar, his obstreperous cousin, is 
a potential threat to his own secret ambition. He contrives two ways of getting 
rid of his cousin. He questions the legitimacy of Joru’s belonging to the phu- 
nu because Joru’s mother ’Gog-bza’ is a servant and not a lawful wife of Seng- 
blon. Khro-thung then accuses the young Joru of the theft of a calf, a foal 
and a lamp from his people. Joru is also accused of murdering three hunters 
from the same group. He is therefore banished according to the law of Ling, 


2) phu-nu mi-drug (’Khrungs-skor, 144; Version lamaique, 265). 

22 gling chos-’phan nag-po tshun-chad nas/ dgra byung-na mdung-mo mnyam-'dzin yin/ zas sder- 
nang gcig-tu mnyam-za yin/ skyid gdan-thog gcig-tu mnyam- dug yin/(’Khrungs-skor, 7; Version 
lamaique, 218). 

thob go-sa’i che-chung ma-yin-te/... de-phyin pha-rus gcig-pa yin/(’Khrungs-skor, 9; Version 
lamaique, 219). 
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together with his mother, to the Land of rMa, because he has violated the law 
between phu-nu, an unpardonable action, and his mother is not a lawful wife.** 
From this conflict between the paternal uncle and the cousin (khu-tsha, 
khu-tshan)—-a common theme in Tibetan stories (one thinks of Milarepa and 
his uncle)—it is clear that Khro-thung endeavours to exclude Joru from the 
phu-nu, first by questioning the legitimacy of his birth and then accusing him 
of theft and murder. Both such actions would have the effect of disqualifying 
him from membership of the phu-nu. In the conflict, uncle and cousin come 
close to murdering each other, but both know that such an act, which is termed 
‘pollution from within’ or ‘fratricide’ (nang-dme), would cause the disintegra- 
tion of the phu-nu. The notion of ‘ pollution from within’, which occurs only 
when a murder has taken place within the phu-nu, is an important jural factor 
in maintaining the solidarity of the phu-nu.*° This idea is further illustrated by 
the great feud between ’Dan-ma and Shan-pa. The latter is a military com- 
mander of the Hor who is taken prisoner after the conquest of Hor. In a 
dreadful fight with spears Shan-pa manages to kill rGya-tsha. However, Gesar 
intends to admit him into the phu-nu in spite of the killing of his half-brother 
and appoint him as a minister of Ling. In the eyes of ’Dan-ma Gesar is 
confused concerning the distinction between those who are outside the phu-nu 
and those who are within it. He rebels against Gesar and declares: ‘I am going 
to sever the phu-nu connexion between us.’ From this context, we understand 
that not only are blood relatives members of the phu-nu but also those who 
are connected with Ling through marriage. In fact, all the 30 knights of Ling 
are considered as being phu-nu.?’ 

Another element which characterizes the phu-nu is the importance of snying- 
nye, lit. “close to heart’, meaning loyalty towards one another. However, the 
most important factor which binds the members of the phu-nu together in 
the face of external aggression is the idea of mgo-’phang, ‘the height at which 
the head is held’, meaning honour. It is this last which is shamed most when 
’Brug-mo, Gesar’s wife, is taken by force by the Hor, and when Me-bza’, 
Gesar’s other favourite, is abducted by Klu-btsan, the Demon of the North. 
The recapture of the two women restores the honour of Ling and ultimately 
leads also to the conquest of the two enemies. 

Let us now examine more closely the meaning of the term phu-nu. As we 
have seen, at an early stage in the epic, phu-nu designates a restricted group 
of people within Ling, bound together by the fact that they are of ‘the same 
bone of the father’. In other words, consanguinity is emphasized. However, 
the term gradually comes to be applied to those who are linked not only by 
patrilineal descent but also by affinity. The use of this term therefore goes 
through different stages in the epic. 

The term is translated in various ways in Western works on Tibet. In the 
‘Khrungs-gling, R. A. Stein invariably translates it as ‘ frères” (‘ brothers’), but 
he also states that it in fact refers to a class of young people and he emphasizes 
that it is not about blood relationship.*® However, in the epic the term is 
applied not only to the young but also to the older generation, as we know 
from the fact that all the 30 knights are regarded as phu-nu, including sPyi- 
dpon, the elderly doyen of Ling society. Phu-nu is, of course, a contraction of 
phu-bo and nu-bo, ‘elder’ and ‘younger brother’, but it does not have the 


24’ Khrungs-skor, 104—5 (Version lamaïque, 250-55). 
25 In this context the following terms are often used: khu-tshan nang-’gal, ‘conflict between 
uncle and cousin’; phu-nu nang-dme, ‘murder with kinsmen’. Cf. Shan-’dan, 141. 
° phu- -nu ’brel-thag bcad-le yin/(Shan-'dan, 137); Hor-lis, f. Sa. 
A te -nu sum-cu ( Khrungs-skor, 155; Version lamaïque, 81). 
28... il ne s’agit pas de liens de parenté par le sang.” (Version lamaïque, 40, n. 2). 
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same connotation in every context in which it occurs. For example, Stein 
translates the line: phu-nu nang-dme yong-dogs as ‘Ainsi il y aura souillure 
d’homicide entre frères cadets et ainés,’?? but in this context, it is not a question 
of problems between brothers but between uncle and cousin. Again, he trans- 
lates the line: phu-nu nang-dme mi-gtong-ba’i nges-pa mi-'dug as “Il n’est pas 
certain que tu ne sémeras pas la souillure interne (la guerre civile) entre les 
“frères ”.30 Here, too, the text is concerned with the conflict between Khro- 
thung and Gesar: they are not brothers, and in the epic Khro-thung is an old 
man. In this last context Stein uses ‘frères’ in a figurative sense. 

In a slightly different form the term occurs in early Tibetan texts from 
Dunhuang: Pu-ma-nu which J. Bacot translates as ‘enfants’. This seems to be 
the only place where this variant of the term occurs. It certainly does not mean 
‘children’; in my opinion, it simply means ‘ relatives”. In the same passage of 
the document the form pu-nu also occurs, but this is not translated by Bacot. 
The passage in question is concerned with some phu-nu who are being disloyal 
(pu-nu snying rings-pa).>* 

However, the earliest dated source for the term is the inscription of Zhol 
rDo-ring erected c. A.D. 764 at Lhasa. In this inscription the term pu-nu-po, 
and not just phu-nu, occurs twice in contexts where the concern is the nearest 
kin to whom the property of a family is to be given should the line of 
descendants of that family become extinct. In these two passages, H. 
Richardson translates the term as ‘kin’ and ‘kinsmen’.*? This is certainly 
correct: as pointed out above, the term in early times had this connotation of 
‘kinsman’. 

The form of pu-nu-po is corroborated by its occurrence with the gender 
change, phu-nu-mo. It is entered in the ninth-century Sanskrit-Tibetan diction- 
ary, Mahävyutpatti, with the form of phu-nu-mo’i sru, to translate the Sanskrit 
term bhagini, ‘sister’, ‘maternal aunt’.°*° 


Conclusion 

As stated above, in the epic the term phu-nu occurs frequently in the episode 
of ’Khrungs-gling—when giving accounts of the society—with the meaning of 
‘kinsman’ but, as Ling expands, different tribes appear and become an integ- 
rated part of Ling society. The term phu-nu then covers the new members of 
the alliance. It brings together both sides: filiation and alliance. The term has 
therefore the meaning of a very wide circle of relatives covering not only male 
and female members of a clan but affines as well. 

After the conquest of Yarkham and the land of Hor, a new development 
begins and introduces a change in the social structure of Ling society. A-stag 
Lha-mo, a sister of the great Demon of the North, is appointed governor of 
Yarkham. In the hierarchy, she is raised to knightly rank with ministerial 
status, and is the only woman among the 30 knights. In the same way, two 
chiefs of the Hor, Thang-rtse and Shan-pa, are also given knightly status, 
although Shan-pa, as we have seen, is the killer of rGya-tsha, the half brother 
of Gesar. Still others among the 30 knights, who are killed, are also replaced 
by various ‘non-Ling people’. From this point on the phu-nu organization of 


29 ’ Khrungs-skor, 93; Version lamaique, 246. 

30 ’Khrungs-skor, 98; Version lamaique, 64, 248. 

31 J, Bacot, F. W. Thomas, Ch. Toussaint, Documents de Touen-houang relatifs à l'histoire du 
Tibet (Paris, 1940, 110, 146). This same document also attests the existence of the term phu-ma- 
nu which J. Bacot translates as ‘garcons ou filles’. In my view it simply means ‘ kinsman’. 

32 H, E. Richardson, A corpus of Early Tibetan inscriptions (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 
1985), 20, 24. 

33 Sakaki, Mahavyutpatti (Kyoto, 1916—26). 
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the tribal stage in the epic breaks down and the epic is now concerned with 
the supra-clanic organization and the word phu-nu is less often used, but great 
concern is shown for the patrilineal descent of the ’Bum-pa family and for the 
throne of Ling. Yul-lha of Jang, another important character, who joins Ling 
society after the conquest of Jang, participates in the campaign against the 
Mon, as do A-stag, Thang-rtse and Shan-pa. Through the admission of these 
‘non-Ling people’ to the circle of knights in the service of the king, the epic 
is no longer portraying a clan or tribal society at its local level but a kingdom 
with many vassals and with a chief now styled as a universal monarch. The 
idea of phu-nu organization, however, lingers on, but in a different form. When 
the Ling people reject the proposal to appoint Shan-pa as a minister, Gesar 
indicates that although Shan-pa does not belong to the phu-nu of Ling he was 
related to Gesar in heaven in a previous age and that is why he refuses the 
request and forbids others to kill him, for that would amount to committing 
‘pollution from within’ (nang-dme).** 

It should be clear from what I have said that no consideration of the Gesar 
material can dispense with an awareness of phu-nu and the subtle, elusive, but 
deep-rooted and influential principles which determined its use. 


34 sMan-lis, manuscript in the David-Neel Collection, Musée Guimet, f. 164, 169, 174, 181 (see 
n. 20); Shan-'dan, 180-81. 
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Siegbert Hummel THE MOTIF OF THE 
For Otto Huth in Friendshi CRYSTAL MOUNTAIN 
or O UN UN LTVENASNUP 
[Translated by IN THE TIBETAN 
William R. La Fleur] GESAR EPIC 


In several writings concerning the Gesar Epic, writings in which 
I strove to avoid a purely nature-mythological interpretation of 
this widely distributed and multistratified epic of Central Asia and 
especially of Tibet, I made mention also of certain motifs which 
cannot be explained either in terms of nature mythology or his- 
torically as some features in the constantly growing and enormous 
complex of this epic.1 The Gesar Saga is a type of reservoir in 
which are stored very different kinds of mythological, eschato- 
logical and historical traditions from the steppes of Eurasia, from 
Asia Minor, from Central Asia, from East Asia, but also from the 
Mediterranean area. For these traditions the Gesar Epic serves as 
a kind of central crystallization point, which, in view of all the 
still-unsolved problems concerning it, is by no means historical in 
character. Some of these motifs are most probably archaic in- 
heritances from the Mediterranean area of pre-Indo-Germanic 
times. Others prove to be Germanic and Greek traditions of the 
first millenium B.c. There are, for instance, striking parallels be- 
tween these motifs and certain themes which are retained in the 
Siegfried Saga. It will suffice here merely to recall the motifs of the 

1 S. Hummel, Anthropos 54 (1959): 517-35; Anthropos 58 (1963): 231-33; 
Anthropos 60 (1965): 833-38; Anthropos 61 (1966): 337-41; Zeitschrift für Missions- 


wissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft (1970), in press (collected writings with 
detailed bibliographical data). 
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struggle for Brynhild, the potion of forgetfulness, the instructions 
given the hero by a smith, the cloak of invisibility, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the death of Siegfried and motifs connected 
with the Dragon Saga (evidently one of the so-called Megalith 
tales). But also the account of the Symplegades should be recalled, 
and there are, furthermore, reminders of the figure of Polyphemus 
to be found.? 

But all of these matters need not be repeated here. They can 
be traced by consulting the bibliography accompanying my other 
writings. Here it is my wish to take and discuss one particular 
motif in some detail. It is a motif which appears in the Mongolian 
version of the Gesar Epic, the version which was translated and 
edited for the first time in 1839 by I. J. Schmidt, and a version for 
which a Tibetan original undoubtedly served as a prototype. 
According to the Mongolian version, Gesar, on his way to rescue 
and be reunited with his wife, had to traverse three mountains, 
one of which was white, one yellow, and one blue. Without a doubt 
this motif was later understood as an intimation of the three zones 
of the trichotomized cosmos—namely, that of heaven, earth (the 
world in the middle), and the underworld. This perhaps also gave 
rise to certain changes in the sequence of the colors of the moun- 
tains. One is led to suspect that what we are dealing with in this 
account is a very old pre-Buddhist tradition if we recall the legend 
of the ride over the crystal mountain, a legend which exists in 
various versions. 

In one of his studies Otto Huth has made a detailed investi- 
gation of the meaning of the symbol of the crystal mountain.4 The 
hero of the legend wins for himself a girl who is sitting on the 
mountain (Brynhild, Brunhild) if he (Sigward, Siegfried) succeeds 
in riding up the three steps—of which one is copper (red), one 
silver (white), and one gold (yellow)—to reach the summit of the 
mountain (Danish version). But these three steps can also appear 
as three mountains lying one after another in a horizontal sequence 


2 The motif of the Symplegades is known also to the Lepchas of Sikkim in con- 
nection with their version of the Gesar Epic; see H. Siiger, The Lepchas (Copen- 
hagen, 1967), 1:202-14 (Ge-sar=Gye-bu=rGyal-po=king.) A. Tafel found the 
Symplegades motif in the Gesar Saga of eastern Tibet in a variant version, in 
which trees substituted for the rocks; see A. Tafel, Meine Tibetreise (Stuttgart, 
1914), p. 159. 

3 I. J. Schmidt, Die Thaten Bogda Gesser Chan’s (St. Petersburg, 1839), 2d ed. 
(Berlin, 1925), chap. 4, pp. 130-32. See R. A. Stein, Recherches sur l'épopée et le 
barde au Tibet (Paris, 1959), chap. 7; and G. N. Roerich, “The Epic of King Kesar 
of Ling,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 8 (1942): 277 ff., for a textual history 
of the version which I. J. Schmidt edited. 

4 Otto Huth, “Der Glasberg,” Symbolon 2 (1961): 15 ff. 
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or as one on top of another in a vertical sequence.5 Moreover, they 
can also take the form of three regions or levels which rise after 
one another like steps. In a certain version of the Gesar Saga 
deriving from western Tibet, the hero is required to make his way 
through nine (three times three) gates, the last of which is of gold, 
before he can reach his consort.” 

In one variant version, according to which the three levels are 
made of iron (either blue or black), silver, and gold, Huth suspects 
the presence of an influence from the Iron Age and, perhaps, from 
the region of Thrace. That, however, is in accordance with the 
motif in the Gesar Epic, the nucleus of which—as I attempted to 
show earlier’—can be related to the so-called Pontic migration. 
This migration, starting from the Danube countries, Southern 
Russia, and the Caucasus—and possibly with Germanic traditions 
—touched in the eighth or ninth century B.c. the Koko Nor area 
of northeastern Tibet, the most important center of the Gesar Saga, 
and influenced the early or proto-Tibetan culture. This can be 
concluded on the basis of various cultural materials of present-day 
Tibet. 

At the basis of the crystal mountain motif lies the concept of 
the soul’s journey into another world (Jenseitsreise), the world of 
the dead or else the mountain of the ancestors. Otherwise, at times 
the basis is the idea of three stages of an ecstatic transfiguration 
which eventually leads either to a sacred marriage, a hierosgamos, 
or else to a transmutation into gold in the sense in which this was 
understood by the alchemists. As is well known, ‘‘ascent” and 
“descent” can be identified with each other as symbols, as, for 
instance, in the tale of the shoes which are danced to shreds, in 
which case the Jenseitsreise leads to the underworld. Thus can be 
readily explained why it is that the blue mountain is given last 
place in the sequence of obstacles to be overcome by Gesar when 
he is on his way to reach the dark realm of the giants who hold his 
wife as a captive there. 

The crystal mountain concept, which also had an influence in the 
Indian context upon Mount Sumeru and its composition out of 
various levels of diverse materials, includes also a portrayal of 
three streams of water at the mountain—for which reason it is 


5 As, for example, in Ceram or in Schleswig-Holstein; see ibid., p. 16. 

6 As, for example, in Siebenbürgen; ibid., p. 24. 

7 A. H. Francke, Der Frühlings- und Wintermythus der Kesarsage (Helsinki, 
1902), pp. 42 ff. (reprint ed., Osnabriick, 1968). Review by S. Hummel in Zeit- 
schrift für Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft (1970), in press. 

8 Anthropos, vol. 54 (1959). 
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sometimes referred to as the “‘river-mountain.’? Very appro- 
priately, Gesar, in connection with his traversal of the three peaks, 
arrives at three streams which have the same colors as the moun- 
tains, that is, white, yellow, and blue.10 Also in the Gesar epic is 
found a metamorphosis of the one who crosses the crystal moun- 
tain, a change of his clothing and of his armor, that is, a change of 
his “being,” 1! according to the level of the mountain which he has 
reached. He becomes, in turn, a copper (or iron) man, a silver man, 
and a gold man. When the hero appears in order to rescue his 
consort, he makes his appearance in a triple aspect, specifically, 
with a white, yellow, and blue headpiece. In a certain western 
Tibetan tradition it is related that Gesar flourishes first a white 
scarf, then a red one, and finally a blue one; here too it is the same 
motif which is present, but applied to a completely different set 
of circumstances.12 

The theme of the ride over the crystal mountain is related to 
the tale of Eisenhans, but more especially to that of Aschenputtel 
(Cinderella) and to the Allerleirauhmdrchen. As Otto Huth has 
shown, these last two tales represent, as it were, female versions 
of the masculine crystal mountain motif. Cinderella is required to 
change her clothing three times, a theme that corresponds to the 
levels of the crystal mountain. She receives, first, a sun garment, 
then a moon garment, and, thirdly, a star garment.18 

This motif too is preserved in the Gesar epic. The consort of the 
hero, when she believes herself to be deserted by him and while 
she wanders about in a lonely search for him, has to cross over a 
white, a yellow, and a blue region until she reaches the underworld 
and the dark abode of the giants. This is fundamentally the same 
course that Gesar must follow in order to be reunited with her.14 


9 Huth, p. 25. 

10 Schmidt, chap. 4, p. 132. 

11 See S. Hummel, “Die Maske in Tibet,” Antaios 11, no. 2 (1969):181 ff. 

12 H. Hoffmann, Märchen aus Tibet, (Diisseldorf-Kéln, 1965), pp. 24 ff. (see 
review by S. Hummel in Tribus 15 [1966]:177 ff.): from a western Tibetan version 
of the Gesar Saga, undoubtedly among allusions to the trichotomized world 
picture. See Francke, p. 7. Concerning the headpiece worn by Gesar see Stein, 
chap. 7. In a certain saga from Småland it is recounted that the hero rides up the 
crystal mountain three times, once in an iron suit of armor which has a blue luster, 
the second time in a silver one which has a white gleam, and the third and last 
time in a gold suit of armor; that time he finally reaches the summit and the 
king’s daughter sitting there. His horse is always geared in the corresponding 
type oe metal. See B. Turley, Schwedische Volksmärchen, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1903), 
PP. . 

13 Otto Huth, “Das Sonnen-, Mond, und Sternenkleid,” Märchenforschung und 
Tiefenpsychologie (Darmstadt, 1969). 

14 See Schmidt, chap. 4, p. 115; for a variant account see Francke, p. 16; seeking 
for Ge-sar on a mountain of gold, silver, copper, lead. 
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In the regions through which she passes all beings are either white, 
yellow, or blue, and to her is given a garment, the color of which 
corresponds to the color of the region she is in at the time. A 
variant version has her travel through a region of mottled colors 
after having traversed the white one; this is without doubt a later 
interpolation, one that stems from the Tibetan fondness for a 
tripartition into white, mottled, and black, and is a variation, 
therefore, which need not upset us. A noteworthy parallel is seen, 
furthermore, in the readiness of the wandering consort to go into 
service as a domestic in the giants’ quarters—especially, in the fact 
that among other things she has to clean up the ashes and cinders 
of the hearth.15 

I do not think that all these parallels with the legends can be 
simply attributed to chance. Rather, I am of the opinion that 
these lead us into the very oldest stratum of all the diverse 
elements of the tradition, one which marked out the complex 
structure of the Gesar epic and which was to a large extent intro- 
duced into Central Asia from outside. 

The underlying idea in all the above mentioned themes is the 
step-by-step journey of the psyche, and, above and beyond that, 
the idea of a multistaged purification as a gnostic way which has a 
sacred marriage as its goal. The world image of this early gnosis is 
dominated by that of the multistaged mountain. If it is true that, 
in dealing with the legends and themes of the crystal mountain, 
Eisenhans, and Cinderella, we find ourselves in the midst of 
megalithic traditions—perhaps those of the Mediterranean area— 
and if it is true that the motif of the rider leads us to the more 
recent traditions of the Pontic equestrian peoples,16 then one may 
be permitted to suspect, on the basis of the parallels to the Gesar 
Epic discussed above, that these very same traditions are involved 
here even though along the way these traditions have lost their 
original meaning. 

Elswhere?’ I interpreted the appearance of Gesar with a multi- 


15 Schmidt, p. 115. 

16 Otto Huth, “Märchen und Megalithreligion,” Paideuma 5, nos. 1-2 (1950): 
12 ff. Concerning the megalithic era in Tibet, see S. Hummel, “Der Ursprung des 
tibetischen Mandalas,” Hthnos, nos. 1-4 (1958), pp. 158 ff.; S. Hummel, “Der 
magische Stein in Tibet,” Internationales Archiv für Ethnographie 49, no. 2 (1960): 
224 ff.; S. Hummel, ‘Die tibetischen Ma-ni-Mauern als megalithisches Erbe,”’ 
Internationales Archiv fir Ethnographie 50, no. 1 (1964): 116 ff.; S. Hummel, “Die 
Steinreihen des tibetischen Megalithikums und die Ge-sar-Sage,’”’ Anthropos 60 
(1965): 833 ff.; S. Hummel, ‘“Die Kathedrale von Lhasa,” Antaios 7 (1965): 280 ff.; 
S. Hummel, “Die verschlossene Urflut im Stadttempel zu Lhasa und die Weiden 
vor dem Heiligtum,” Kairos 6, nos. 3-4 (1964): 173 ff. 

17 Anthropos 58 (1961): 233. 
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colored headpiece as a suggestion that this hero is the lord over 
the trichotomized cosmos, just as it was clearly understood in the 
domain of Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhism, a Buddhism which 
adopted the concept of the three-storied universe. In another 
writing,!8 I explained in a similar way the three mountains through 
which Gesar traveled and, furthermore, there held out the possi- 
bility of influences by traditions which are connected with the 
Argonaut Saga taken as a myth of the journey of the sun. If we 
recall the presence of the Symplegades motif in the Gesar Epic, 
these relationships and connections can be seen. Further obvious 
involvement with motifs of a nature-mythological type are seen 
in the Gesar Epic in connection with the sojourn of Gesar’s consort 
in the dark realm of the giants.19 All these identifications and 
attempts at interpretation will in no way be negated. As for the 
multistratified complex of the Gesar Epic, we can unfold this no 
farther. It is now simply established that at the basis of the 
account of the journey of Gesar and the rescue of his consort there 
lies a partially concealed archaic level of imagery, one to which 
the crystal mountain motif belongs. | 

In conclusion, I would like to call attention to a motif which is 
found in the first chapter of I. J. Schmidt’s edition of the Gesar 
Epic.20 There a section of the narrative says: “There is a snow- 
white mountain; on this snow-white mountain a snow-white lamb 
is bleating. There is a mountain made of gold; on this gold mountain 
there is a gold mill which is revolving automatically. There is a 
mountain made of iron; on this iron mountain there is an iron- 
blue ox which is leaping about.” There is also a second group of 
mountains which appears in the narrative, a group which evi- 
dently was from the very beginning independent of the first 
group.?1 Here a copper mountain is substituted for the iron one: 
“On this copper mountain there is a copper-colored dog barking.” 
As already mentioned, a placing of these in a sequence of copper 
(red), silver (white), and gold (yellow) may correspond to the older 
tradition. There is repeated attestation of the interpretation of 
these three-leveled crystal mountains as three independent peaks. 22 

On the mountain of the dead, which is at the same time the hill 
of creation, the soul is united with the Totality, which can also 


18 Anthropos 60 (1965): 837. 

19 Anthropos 54 (1959): 523. 

20 Schmidt, p. 51. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Huth, ‘Der Glasberg,’’ pp. 16, 22. 
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be portrayed as the king’s daughter. The mill, moreover, is a 
symbol of sexual union, asit is, for instance, in the Old Testament. 23 

The theme of the iron-blue ox on the iron mountain also leads 
us to infer the existence of megalithic traditions. The significance 
of the ox as an embodiment of procreation and fertility (the bull) 
in the megalithic cultures is well known. We also meet with iron 
oxen in the vicinity of Tibet in the megalithic Pa culture, a culture 
with close connections with that of Tibet and one located during 
the first millennium B.c. in Szu-Ch’uan between Tibet and China. 
In this Pa culture stone oxen were repeatedly erected for their 
magical efficacy, and these stone images were, after there came to 
be a familiarity with the production of iron, now and then replaced 
by iron ones.24 The barking or baying copper dog may be an 
allusion to the dogs of death, which, as escorts for the soul, lead 
those who have died to the land of the dead. The mountains are 
the places of origin of the tribe and the places to which the dead 
of the tribe return. Therefore, in such places one can hear—for 
example, according to the traditions of Tyrol—the voices of the 
dead and the baying of dogs.25 

Accordingly, then, in the motif of an iron or copper mountain, 
of a silver or white one, and of a golden one, there continue to be 
retained reminiscences of the crystal mountain. 

23 See A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 4th ed. 
(Leipzig, 1930), pp. 479-85. 

4 W. Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im alten China (Leiden, 1942), pp. 374-79. 

25 See S. Hummel, “Der Weisse Alte,” Sinologica 6, no. 3 (1960): 204; “Heilige 

Berge in Tibet,” Anthropos 52 (1957): 944 ff.; “Der Hund i in der religiösen Vors- 


tellungswelt des Tibeters,” Paideuma 6, no. 8 (1958): 500 ff., and 7, no. 7 (1961): 
352 ff. 
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L'Épopée tibétaine de Gesar de Gling 


Adaptation, patrimonialisation et mondialisation 


NATHALIE GAUTHARD 


Sie sur la bordure orientale du haut plateau tibétain, a une altitude de 2275 
m, Xining, ancien carrefour des caravanes entre le Tibet, la Chine et l'Asie 
centrale, est le coeur économique, politique et culturel du Qinghai. Cette ville aux 
multiples tours modernes abrite une large population tibétaine aux côtés des 
Han, des Hui et des Tu. Dans le parc flambant neuf, chaque soir entre 18h et 
21h, le cercle de danse tibétain fait résonner les pas, la musique et les chants des 
différentes provinces du Tibet. Jeunes, vieux, hommes et femmes de la ville se 
retrouvent pour danser ensemble sous l'œil attentif de la chorégraphe qui, pour 
quelques centimes, leur enseigne les pas. Le cours de danse «traditionnelle » 
en cercle se termine par trente minutes de danses en ligne, en une sorte de 
madison aux rythmes mondialisés de Lady Gaga. Dans ce mélange de tradition 
et de modernité, de local et de global, un spectacle tibétain de Gesar, La course 
de chevaux, proposé par la préfecture de Golok est programmé dans un théâtre 
de Xining pour quelques jours dans le cadre d'une tournée en R.PC. 

Depuis ces dernières années, un intérêt croissant pour l'épopée de Gesar 
se manifeste à l'échelle nationale et internationale. Celle-ci a d’ailleurs fait son 
entrée sur les listes du Patrimoine Culturel Immatériel en 2009 à la demande de 
la République Populaire de Chine. Or cette récente patrimonialisation (Charles- 
Dominique 2011), ce «processus d'appropriation» d'une pratique culturelle par la 
R.PC. de Gesar soulève plusieurs interrogations, surtout dans un contexte hau- 
tement politique illustré par les relations tendues entre l'État chinois et l’une de 
ses minorités les plus problématiques. En revendiquant un héritage tibétain, ava- 
lisé par l'UNESCO), l'État chinois ne légitime-t-il pas ainsi, à un niveau interna- 
tional et mondialisé, son hégémonie sur le Tibet? La «préservation» de l'héritage 
culturel tibétain «formatée » (Amselle 2010: 16) et «filtrée» (Aubert 2001 : 58) 
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via la politique «civilisatrice» sinocentrique et sinisatrice des autorités chinoises 
ne souhaite-t-elle pas, à terme, «muséifier», «figer» et «fossiliser» une culture 
tibétaine déjà fragilisée ? Et in fine, quel impact cette patrimonialisation induit- 
elle sur les minorités tibétaines ? Quelles sont les stratégies sous-tendues par la 
revendication d'un héritage tibétain alors qu'au même moment, une loi interdisant 
la pratique de la langue tibétaine comme outil d'apprentissage dans les écoles 
est promulguée ? Quelle est la réalité de la politique culturelle chinoise vis-a-vis 
de ses minorités ? N'assistons-nous pas à une pensée «primitiviste » (Amselle 
2010) où les pratiques artistiques tibétaines sont reléguées au stade «de savoirs 
indigènes en danger»'? Telles sont les interrogations essentielles auxquelles cet 
article tentera de répondre”, 


Esthétique, politique et patrimonialisation : 
« Rendre à Gesar ce qui appartient à Gesar»°? 


Nous exigeons l'unité de la politique et de l'art, l'unité du 
contenu et de la forme, l'unité d'un contenu politique révolu- 
tionnaire et d'une forme artistique aussi parfaite que possible. 


Mao, 1968“ 


La Chine a adhéré à l'UNESCO le 4 novembre 1946 avec son bureau situé à 
Pékin. Le patrimoine mondial, matériel et immatériel, est un terrain sur lequel la 
coopération avec l'UNESCO est, depuis de longues années, très active. Le Patri- 
moine Culturel immatériel (PCI) de la Chine est, à l'image du pays, extrêmement 
vaste. Depuis quelques années, de nombreuses pratiques issues des minorités 
tibétaines de Chine demandent une inscription ou sont reconnues sur la liste 
du patrimoine immatériel de l'UNESCO. Parmi les nombreuses inscriptions que 
compte la Chine, l'épopée tibétaine de Gesar, a fait son apparition en 2009. 
Cette épopée (en tibétain sgrung, litt. «conte») du roi Gesar de Gling est 
tenue pour être la plus longue au monde. Elle se situe, en ce qui concerne sa 


1 Notons que les tibétains n'apparaissent pas 
dans les listes des «peuples autochtones ». 

2 Notamment grâce à une étude de terrain récente, 
réalisée en octobre et novembre 2010, enrichie 
par des entretiens de moines-danseurs, bardes, 
metteurs en scène, scénaristes, professeurs, etc. 
en Amdo et plus précisément dans la région de 
Golok, une des régions emblématique du roi Gesar 
de Gling. Cette étude de terrain a été financée 
par le laboratoire CIRCPLES, (Centre Interdisci- 
plinaire Récits Cultures Psychanalyse Langues 
et Sociétés)/EA 3159 Université de Nice Sophia 


Antipolis dans le cadre d'un congé de recherche 
en vue d'une HDR sur les Arts vivants tibétains en 
Chine post-maoistes. 

3 J'emprunte cette expression à un article du Quo- 
tidien du Qinghai (Qinghai ribao) du 3 décembre 
1978, qui traite de la réhabilitation de l'épopée de 
Gesar, «Huan Gesaer yishu de benlai mianmu», 
cité par Lara Marconi (2004 : 395, n. 54). 

4 Mao Zedong, «Interventions aux causeries sur 
la littérature et l'art à Yenan», in Mao 1967-68: III, 
67-99. 
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Fig. 1. Entrechats. Spectacle de Gesar. Xining, le 11 octobre 2010. 


transmission, aux confins de l'oral et de l'écrit. De nouveaux chapitres, écrits ou 
oraux, ou des variations s'ajoutent sans cesse. Le style de l'épopée est constitué 
d'une alternance de récits en prose et de parties chantées en vers de sept syllabes 
(Helffer 1977). Il existerait un corpus de 120 livres en R.PC. (Maconi 2004: 371). 
Aucun texte imprimé n’embrasse la totalité du récit. Bien que les conditions de 
création du poème soient floues, la majeure partie des spécialistes reconnait son 
origine tibétaine. Un rapprochement etymologique entre le nom «Gesar» et «César» 
de Rome (Maconi 2004: 374) a été établi, ainsi qu'avec le mot turc «kaiser» 
(empereur); mais les sources historiques de l'épopée tibétaine restent confuses. 
La transcription des premières versions, par des auteurs anonymes, daterait du 
XV* siècle. L'identification géographique du royaume de Gling anime beaucoup 
la communauté des spécialistes de l'épopée, qu'ils soient occidentaux, chinois ou 
tibétains. Les deux provinces du Khams et de l'Amdo revendiquent le lieu de nais- 
sance du héros. Gling est identifié géographiquement dans le Khams, mais d'autres 
éléments de l'épopée indiquent que les trésors de Gesar et son épée se trouvent 
au cœur de la montagne sacrée Amnye Machen en Amdo, et que la région de son 
enfance est celle de Mayul et Machen, d'où le développement récent des festi- 
vals (Buffetrille 2010), musées, constructions de statues et autres manifestations 
dédiés à Gesar dans la région de Golok, où je me suis rendue pour cette étude. 

Sa diffusion est largement répandue dans les aires culturelles tibétaines, 
notamment dans les provinces historiques du Khams et de l'Amdo, englobées 
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de nos jours dans les provinces chinoises du Oinghai, du Gansu, du Sichuan et 
du Yunnan. Lépopée est également présente dans toute la Haute Asie et l'Asie 
Centrale’. Elle est aussi connue de presque tous les Mongols®. La version mon- 
gole de l'épopée” s'est beaucoup répandue parmi les Mandchous de la dynastie 
Qing (1644-1911) avec lesquels les Tibétains entretenaient un protectorat. De 
nombreuses versions orales sont aussi présentes au sein de diverses «minorités 
nationales» de Chine°. Dans le document de candidature soumis par les repré- 
sentants chinois à l'UNESCO, l'aire géographique concernée englobe les com- 
munautés tibétaines, mongoles et tu de sept provinces et régions autonomes 
de RPC.: la Région Autonome du Tibet, la Mongolie intérieure, les provinces du 
Qinghai, du Gansu, du Sichuan et du Yunnan et la Région Autonome ouïgoure du 
Xinjiang. Un programme de sauvegarde ambitieux sur une période de neuf ans 
est mis en avant pour justifier l'inscription de Gesar au PCI en 2009. Six résolu- 
tions ont été adoptées, illustrées par un plan d'actions à long terme: 


2009-2018: Créer «Neuf réserves d'écosystèmes culturel pour sauvegarder la 
tradition épique Gesar » 


2010-2013: Six écoles de formation chargées de transmettre aux jeunes géné- 
rations l’art de la représentation publique de la tradition épique seront créées au 
sein de communautés chez lesquelles la tradition est menacée de disparaître [...]. 


2014-2016: Des fonds spéciaux seront alloués pour aménager dans les centres 
des principales communautés douze espaces culturels pour des représentations 
publiques de l'épopée, notamment des «maisons de conteurs» (traditionnelles 
chez les Mongols) et organiser des «courses de chevaux à caractère épique » 
(festivals épiques saisonniers chez les Tibétains). En même temps, des «troupes 
itinérantes d'artistes épiques» seront constituées dans les régions pastorales dif- 
ficiles d'accès, afin que les artistes disposent d'un espace culturel plus vaste pour 
montrer leur talent et pour permettre à la tradition vivace des représentations 
épiques de se poursuivre de manière ininterrompue. 


5 Selon Rolf A. Stein, «quelques bribes ont été 
relevées chez les peuplades turques de l'Asie Cen- 
trale. Une version en langue burusaski de Hunza 
(Gilgit), est également connue depuis longtemps. 
ll en existe aussi une en lepcha (Sikkim), mais, 
bien que publiée depuis longtemps, elle est restée 
ignorée a ce jour.» (Stein 1959: 5). 

6 «Geser» a été également identifié avec Gengis 
Khan. Pour une étude détaillée de la récupéra- 
tion du mythe de Gesar dans la reconstruction du 
passé national chez les Bouriates post-soviétiques, 
voir Roberte Hamayon (1996, 2000). 

7 Les premières versions étudiées en Occident 
au début du XX° siècle sont mongoles (imprimées 


à Pékin en 1716) ét bouriate sibérienne. Cf Stein 
1959 pour une description détaillée des versions 
orales et écrites de l'épopée de Gesar. 

8 Pour Lara Maconi: «Dans un processus d'assi- 
milation pluriculturelle, les Mandchous identifiérent 
la figure du Gesar mongol avec le dieu de la guerre 
chinois Guandi (ou Guanyou) et au XVIII? siècle 
(peut-étre pour des raisons politiques) ils introdui- 
sirent au Tibet central le culte de ce Gesar, divinité 
syncrétique mongole-mandchoue-chinoise, que 
les Tibétains appelle le Gesar chinois» (Maconi 
2004 : 379). 

9 Chez les Naxi, les Pumi, les Lisu et les Bai au 
Yunnan, les Tu au Qinghai, et les Yuku au Gansu. 
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Fig. 2. Diversité des costumes Spectacle de Gesar. Xining, le 11 octobre 2010. 


2009-2018: Renforcer les études sur le terrain pour mettre au point un modèle 
de sauvegarde et de recherche sur tous les aspects de la revitalisation de la tra- 
dition orale épique. 


2013-2018: Faire avancer les études sur l'épopée en Chine comme à l'extérieur. 


2009-2018: Promouvoir le dialogue interculturel 


Pour pouvoir prendre les mesures de sauvegarde proposées ci-dessus, un budget 
total de 50 millions de Yuan RMB (environ 56 millions d'euros) est demandé. Le 
film promotionnel visible sur le site de l'Unesco reprend tous ces points énoncés 
et souligne la longue implication des autorités nationales dans la sauvegarde d'un 
patrimoine culturel immatériel issu du peuple tibétain «longtemps ignoré par les 
élites tibétaines »: 


[...] Cependant, les érudits ou les élites des régions d'origine n'ont guère attaché 
d'importance au Gesar, qui est enraciné dans le peuple même; en attendant, les 
chanteurs et conteurs épiques, qui vivent dans une certaine mesure en marge de 
la société, ont encore un statut social peu élevé, ce qui fait que dans l'ensemble, 
la société ne reconnaît pas suffisamment leur rôle indispensable dans la trans- 
mission du PCI en tant qu'héritiers vitaux, ni la créativité culturelle et les souvenirs 
historiques qu'exprime la représentation de l'épopée. 
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La rhétorique communiste est bien à l'œuvre dans cette longue présen- 
tation sur l'intérêt d'une «sauvegarde» de Gesar. L'opposition «peuple/élite» est 
incarné dans la figure du barde, issu du peuple et méprisé par les élites, c'est-à- 
dire par le clergé tibétain et par la fable elle-même (cf. chapitre suivant). L'intérêt 
que suscite Gesar en Chine n'est pas nouveau et remonte aux années 1930 où 
un groupe de chercheurs chinois en tibétologie s'était déjà constitué autour du 
chercheur Ren Naiquiang (Maconi 2004: 389). Rappelons que les forces com- 
munistes de l'Armée de Libération entrent à Lhassa en 1951. A partir de 1957'° 
et jusqu'à la Révolution Culturelle en 1966, la Province du Qinghai devient le 
foyer des recherches sur Gesar: réseau de collectage de terrain, traduction, édi- 
tion de l'épopée et enregistrement des bardes se mettent en place. Durant la 
Révolution Culturelle, l'ensemble de la culture tibétaine est honnie et condamnée, 
étiquetée parmi «les herbes lourdement empoisonnées » (da du cao)". La reprise 
des études sur Gesar reprend en 1978 après une «Demande officielle de réha- 
bilitation de Gesar». En 1979, une campagne de «Sauvetage de l'épopée tibé- 
taine de Gesar» est lancée jusqu'en 1990, donnant naissance à la «gesarologie» 
en RPC. Une nouvelle génération de chercheurs est formée et une série télé- 
visée est même créée en 1990. Evidemment, cet intérêt de la RPC. peut susciter 
diverses interrogations, mais je me cantonnerai à une esquisse d'analyse politique 
et esthétique” dans les développements qui suivent. 


Perspectives littéraire, artistique et relecture politique: 
« Gesar, protecteur des Tibétains » 


Afin de comprendre pourquoi les autorités accordent autant de valeur à cette 
épopée, voici une courte présentation constituant, en substance, le cœur de 
l'épopée de Gesar: 


Né d'un père à la fois dieu du ciel et montagne sacrée et d'une mère naga, une 
divinité aquatique, Gesar obtient d'emblée une naissance miraculeuse. Il porte le 
nom de Jo-ru jusqu'à l'âge de treize ou quinze ans. Il est noir, laid et vil. Persécuté 


10 Dans le cadre de la «Directive concernant la 
préservation et l'encouragement de l'héritage 
culturel et artistique populaire des nationalités du 
Qinghai» (Guanyu jicheng he fayang bensheng ge 
minzu minjian wenhua yishu yichan de zhishi) citée 
par Lara Maconi (2004 : 392), 

11 «Le 27 juin 1966, le bureau de propagande 
du PC.C. du Qinghai diffuse le «Bulletin concer- 
nant l'arrêt de la vente de Gesar» (Guanyu tingzhi 
fashou ‘Gesaer’ de tongzhi). Le 12 juillet 1966, la 


«Circulaire concernant la publication des livres de 
Gesar au inghai: constat de la situation et critiques » 
(Guanyu ‘Geaser’ yishu zai wosheng chuban: qin- 
gkuang ji pipan yijan de baogao) marque le signal 
d'arrêt des études de la Gesariade jusqu'en 1978.» 
Maconi (2004: 394). 

12 Pour une analyse littéraire fouillée et une 
réflexion idéologique lire l'excellent article de Lara 
Maconi (2004). 
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et expulsé du royaume de Gling avec sa mère, Jo-ru, doté de pouvoirs surnaturels, 
échappe aux tentatives de meurtres de son oncle Khro-thun avide de pouvoir. 
Loncle craint une prophétie selon laquelle l'enfant le détrônerait. En exil, l'enfant 
soumet les démons et attend son heure pour revenir au pays de Gling. Victime 
d'une fausse prophétie qui lui assurerait le royaume et un mariage avec la belle 
et jeune ‘Brug-mo (tib.), le vieil oncle organise une course de chevaux dont le 
vainqueur sera couronné roi et recevra les trésors du royaume. Aidé des dieux et 
accompagné par de son cheval surnaturel, Jo-ru sort vainqueur et est proclamé roi 
de Gling. Cet événement marque la fin de sa jeunesse et de son aspect repous- 
sant; il s'appelle désormais Gesar, roi grand Lion du Monde, et se pare d'un aspect 
glorieux. Après quelques années de répit et de prospérité, il entreprend diverses 
campagnes militaires contre des démons incarnés dans des rois de régions voi- 
sines. Accompagné de ses trente fidèles guerriers et de son cheval surnaturel, 
il subjugue les forces maléfiques grâce à ses prouesses extraordinaires et ses 
pouvoirs surnaturels. Sa première expédition contre le démon anthropophage Klu- 
bcan est couronnée de succès grâce à la trahison de la femme du démon, qui 
lui indique où se trouve son «âme» extérieure. Le héros s'abandonne ensuite 
dans les bras de cette femme qui lui fait boire une potion d'oubli”®. L'oncle félon 
Khro-thun profite de son absence pour tenter de séduire la belle ‘Brug-mo, qui 
lui résiste. Il décide de se venger en appelant trois rois du pays voisin de Hor. Le 
royaume de Gling est vaincu. ‘Brug-mo, captive du roi Gur-dkar, après avoir résisté 
à ses avances, devient sa femme et lui donne deux fils. Khro-thun règne enfin en 
maître sur Gling; mais, grâce à une nouvelle intervention divine, Gesar revient à 
Gling. Il châtie son oncle et délivre sa femme du pays de Hor, non sans lui infliger 
une pénitence pour son attitude équivoque. Les guerriers de Hor sont ensuite 
- affiliés à Gling. Il n'est jamais question de l'annexion des territoires vaincus. 


Les événements politiques qui ont conduit à la création de la République Popu- 
laire de Chine le 1” octobre 1949 par Mao Zedong ont donné à l'épopée de Gesar 
une relecture politique de l'épopée comme éducation des «masses» en faisant de 
Gesar un héros laicisé et socialiste. Durant la période pré-communiste, chasseurs, 
commerçants et brigands voyageant avec les caravanes récitaient ou racontaient 
des épisodes de Gesar. Chaque village possédait également son barde, des 
hommes ou des femmes ordinaires se distinguant par la qualité de leur chant. 
Analphabètes pour la plupart, ils récitaient l'épopée de mémoire. Les valeurs déve- 
loppées par l'épopée, telles que la glorification des actions héroiques et militaires, 
la tromperie voire la ruse pour arriver à ses fins, lui ont attiré la méfiance des pou- 
voirs religieux. Ainsi, il était interdit de réciter ou de lire des chapitres de l'épopée 
dans certains monastères, ce qui peut constituer un élément de compréhension 


13 On peut aisément faire un parallèle avec Calypso et Ulysse dans l'Odyssée d'Homère, chant IV et XVII. 
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concernant la «bienveillance» des autorités chinoises pour l'épopée de Gesar, 
c'est-à-dire son côté agnostique ou faiblement bouddhiste. Cela est néanmoins 
erroné puisque, comme toute production culturelle tibétaine, Gesar est bercé de 
valeurs bouddhiques et que le roi Gesar lui-même peut être considéré comme 
une manifestation de Padmasambhava (sk. «Né du Lotus», considéré comme 
le second bouddha par les Tibétains), une des plus haute divinité du panthéon 
bouddhique (Buffetrille 2010). Il est vrai que le culte de Gesar est associé à une 
pratique rituelle pré-bouddhiste du «culte de la montagne »*. Gesar, élevé au rang 
de divinité, est pratiqué dans les monastères dès le XIX° siècle, avec Mipham 
(1846-1914), un maître du mouvement non-sectaire ris-med”, qui lui consacra 
plusieurs volumes de sadhana” et lui dédia une série de rituels. Il devint donc 
bouddhique des rNying-ma-pa, des danses sacrées de Gesar ont fait leur appa- 
rition et se sont propagées avec une grande rapidité dans tous les monastères 
affiliés (Gauthard 2004, 2006, Buffetrille 2010). La transmission, le style et la 
mise en scène ont varié selon les régions, et l'épopée s'est transmise de diverses 
manières. Plusieurs catégories de bardes ont été observées (Enhong 1999): les 
bardes d'inspiration divine, les bardes héréditaires, les bardes religieux de la tradi- 
tion rNying-ma-pa, les barde au miroir, qui «lisent» des épisodes de l'épopée dans 
un miroir de bronze et enfin des chanteurs/bardes, qui lisent le poème. 

À ces bardes s'ajoutent de nos jours des productions scéniques issues 
de la «modernité» chinoise. Les scènes de théâtre ont fait leur apparition dans 
les années 1980 dans les régions tibétaines de Chine. Plusieurs productions 
tibétaines ont éclos sur ces scènes: récits édifiants de saints personnages du 
bouddhisme tibétain, de rois et de personnages mythiques à côté des «concours 
de bardes» (Heller et Blondeau 2002: 259, 266) organisés par les instances de 
la politique culturelle locale. Mes entretiens avec des bardes et des metteurs en 
scène tibétains ont révélé que cette scène était pour eux, et de manière unanime, 
un lieu de «préservation» des arts vivants tibétains. Puisque toutes les mani- 
festations liturgiques étaient interdites dans les monastères, d'anciens moines 
reconvertis dans les arts de la scène ont eu l'idée d'adapter les formes spectacu- 
laires sacrées — danses et namthar (hagiographie ou biographie des saints tibé- 
tains) — sur les scènes de théâtre laïque. Si une forme de «théâtre sacré » existait 
avant la Révolution Culturelle, il s'agissait principalement de troupes de villageois 
ou de troupes ambulantes, ou de namthar mis en scène par les moines pour 
les moines dans les monastères. Les représentations étaient le fruit d'un mois 


14 Le culte de la montagne consiste en la célébra- 16 Sadhana (skt.); tib. sgrub thabs, «moyen d'ac- 
tion de la «divinité de la montagne» (yul-lha), qui  complissement». Méthode de «réalisation»: dans la 
est représentée comme un guerrier traditionnel; tradition tibétaine les textes de sadhana décrivent 
(cf. Karmay 1994, 1998). les visualisations, les étapes de la pratique (mantra, 
15 Mouvement d'unification des différentes écoles mudra, mandala), les actes rituels à accomplir. 

du bouddhisme tibétain. 
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Fig. 3. Chœur de femmes. Spectacle de Gesar. Xining, le 11 octobre 2010. 


de répétitions avant le nouvel an pour des fêtes liturgiques bien précises. Avec 
l'arrivée des communistes chinois, des salles de théâtre et de concert ont été 
construites pour favoriser la «civilisation de l'esprit» par l'Art, instrument politique 
d'éducation des masses”. Des instituts de formations en arts du spectacle ont 
fleuri. J'ai eu l'occasion de m'entretenir avec plusieurs directeurs de ces écoles de 
formation aux arts de la scène ainsi qu'avec quelques interprètes. Dans la région 
du Gansu, qui jouxte celle du Qinghai, le monastère de Labrang est une référence 
identitaire forte et ses danses sacrées ont inspiré artistes, interprètes et metteurs 
en scène. Dans ses écoles, l'apprentissage demeure néanmoins fortement sinisé. 
Ainsi, les techniques de jeu et de danse enseignées sont majoritairement du 
Jing Ju — qui comprend aussi l'apprentissage des arts martiaux pour les scènes 
de combats — et de la danse classique, bien que ces écoles soient spécialisées 
dans les «Danses des minorités ethniques Tibet, Mongolie, Quighour et Hui», 
c'est du moins ainsi qu'elles sont nommées. Les élèves obtiennent un diplôme 
d'Acteur National de second niveau après six ans d'étude. Les artistes diplômés, 
chorégraphes et metteurs en scène, vont ensuite puiser leur inspiration dans leur 
héritage culturel, en assistant par exemple aux représentations liturgiques des 


17 Relire Mao Zedong, «Interventions aux causeries sur la littérature et l'art à Yenan», in: Mao 1967-68: 
IIl, 67-99. 
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danses sacrées de Labrang, et se pétrir de diverses influences modernes, voire 
mondialisées, de Michael Jackson à Lady Gaga. Le spectacle peut ressembler in 
fine à un objet hybride dont l'antagonisme tibétain/chinois ne peut rendre compte. 
Mais n'est-ce pas là le principe de la création artistique: l'hybridation, la mixité 
des influences, le travail de l'imaginaire (Appaduraï 1996)? A-t-on, par exemple, 
remis en cause la «germanité» de Bertold Brecht? Devons-nous également à 
tout prix traquer la «tibétanité» d'une production scénique tibétaine ? L'entreprise 
semble par avance vouée à l'échec. Traquer le métissage artistique d'une pra- 
tique scénique reviendrait à essentialiser les cultures d'origines, les «purifier» de 
toute influence extérieure, nier la dynamique des cultures (Lenclud 1987, 1994), 
leurs mouvances (Leiris 1950), leurs histoires et fixer des signes et des codes 
culturelles en créant de nouvelles taxinomies issues d'un discours ethnique ou 
raciale (Amselle 2010: 74). Cette rhétorique du métissage (qui rappelons-le est 
un terme issu de la biologie) culturel dans notre ère de la globalisation n'a pour 
effet que de renforcer les crispations identitaires et réifier le spectacle vivant. Or 
ce travail de réification du vivant à ceci de problématique que ses acteurs (bardes, 
performeurs, publics) sont souvent oubliés au profit du spectacle seul. Ce qui 
nous intéresse davantage dans l'exemple de Gesar est la liberté de création — ou 
non — d'une production scénique «patrimonialisée » et ses effets esthétiques. Par 
exemple, le spectacle de Gesar, La course de chevaux, proposé par la préfecture 
de Golok, cité en introduction et auquel j'ai assisté, a été remodelé et modifié 
par les cadres du parti, des fonctionnaires locaux qui ont souhaité davantage de 
musique d'inspiration chinoise”. Ce spectacle, donné dans une salle de théâtre à 
l'italienne de construction récente à Xining se présente ainsi: 

Une musique assourdissante interprétée au synthétiseur et déjà pré-enre- 
gistrée résonne. Deux écrans, sur lesquels défile une traduction de l'épopée en 
mandarin, encadrent la scène. Le chant, en tibétain, répète en cadence: «Gesar, 
celui qui protège les Tibétains». Le rideau s'ouvre, la machine à fumée s’en- 
clenche, le tout est baigné par une lumière bleue. Les déesses célestes font une 
apparition en groupe — dansant avec une esthétique proche du Jing Ju (Opéra 
de Pékin) et des ballets révolutionnaires maoistes"’. Le jeune Gesar, Jo-ru 
pour le moment dans l'histoire, fait un solo de danse où se mêlent petits sauts, 


18 Information personnelle. Par souci de sécurité 
de mes informateurs je ne citerai aucun nom. 

19 Pour avoir une idée de l'esthétique des bal- 
lets maoistes voir: http://www.danser-en-france. 
com/repertoire/detachementhtm. On s'étonnera 
de la programmation de ce ballet à l'Opéra de 
Paris, Palais Garnier, en janvier 2009 et de son 
succès auprès des critiques, ainsi Daniel Conrod 
journaliste à Télérama s'enthousiasme t'il: « Régu- 
lièrement donné en Chine, ce Détachement féminin 


rouge, qui fait pleurer les vieux, prend aux yeux de 
la jeunesse un je-ne-sais-quoi de chromo kitsch 
furieusement tendance». On peut légitimement 
s'interroger sur cet engouement pour une «esthé- 
tique du kitch» complètement déshistoricisé sur les 
scènes françaises ainsi que dans le domaine de la 
consommation de masse avec la multiplication des 
portraits de Mao et d'image de la révolution cultu- 
relle dans les magasins de décorations comme 
«Maisons du Monde» ou «Fly». 
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entrechats et autres pas de danse classique. Tout le spectacle est sur bande-son, 
dialogues compris. Les chants et déclamations sont mimés, parfois maladroite- 
ment, car le mouvement des lèvres ne correspond pas toujours au chant ou aux 
dialogues. Chaque personnage fait une entrée musicale, au rythme des percus- 
sions — toujours très proches des techniques du Jing Ju. L'entrée du roi rappelle, 
quant à elle, les musiques sacrées du ‘cham tibétain. Les décors sont constitués 
de toiles peintes aux couleurs vives, que les spectateurs applaudissent à chaque 
changement de scène. L'ambiance est très participative, le public s'enflamme aux 
numéros d'acrobaties, combats, solos de danse, plaisanteries. Certains dans la 
salle allument une cigarette, répondent à leur téléphone portable, envoient des 
textos, entrent, sortent... Sur scène, musique et danse s'unissent au croisement 
des arts du spectacle chinois, tibétains et indiens «Bollywood» (Morcom 2009), 
pour le plus grand ravissement du public. Le spectacle se termine, la foule hurle 
de joie, le public siffle, applaudit à n'en plus finir, plusieurs rappels s'enchaînent. 
Mon assistant tibétain d'origine nomade du Kham, sa fiancée et ses amis sont 
également ravis. Surtout sa fiancée, récemment inscrite dans une de ces ins- 
titutions destinées à former des professionnels de la scène (Heller et Blon- 
deau 2002). Nous sommes bien loin de l'épopée de Gesar décrite sur le site de 
l'UNESCO et de son extrait audiovisuel” mettant en scène Tibétains et Mongols 
en costumes traditionnels présentés dans des paysages bucoliques. 

Interrogés”' sur leur apprentissage et sur les processus de création de ses 
spectacles les danseurs tibétains mettent un point d'honneur à transmettre et à 
reproduire sur scène leur héritage «traditionnel» tibétain notamment avec l'imi- 
tation”? des danses monastiques observées à Labrang” (dont les pas sont aussi 
visibles dans le spectacle de Gesar), même si, au détour d'un entretien, un des 
danseurs m'avoua qu'il trouvait ces danses un peu plates, toujours «les mêmes», 
et qu'il était satisfait dans sa pratique artistique d'avoir eu accès à d'autres types 
d'apprentissage. Dans le même entretien, il se sentait triste d'avoir toujours a 
fournir la même image d'un Tibet «folklorisé » lorsqu'il donnait des représenta- 
tions lors de tournées à l'étranger. Ce «primitivisme» souhaité par les autorités 
renforce cette construction de |’ «indigène» tibétain. La résistance identitaire sur 
scène semble alors se loger dans ce qui paraît être des détails pour les auto- 
rités. Ainsi, un metteur en scène reconnu revendique l'invention du pantalon par 
les tibétains et non par les chinois dans une pièce historique sur le roi Songtsen 
Gampo. Une esthétique de la revendication identitaire se loge donc là où les 
autorités chinoises ne l'attendent pas, mais le public tibétain en est-il conscient? 


20 http://www.unesco.org/archives/multimedia/ des «danses» à proprement parler mais un aspect 
?s=films_details&id_ page=33&id_film=348. de pratiques tantriques extrêmement élaborées. 
21 Par mes soins, en octobre novembre 2010. 23 Qui elles aussi ont été sûrement reconstruites 
22 J'emploie à dessein le terme d'imitation» car après la Révolution Culturelle. 

les danses monastiques ne sont pas réellement 
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Peut-être. Ces salles de théâtre créées pour éduquer le peuple bénéficient, dans 
les aires tibétaines, d'un grand succès. Outre le langage esthétique renouvelé, le 
public y retrouve un substrat identitaire dont il faut décoder les interstices. Les 
artistes se sentent les légataires et les dépositaires d'un héritage artistique et 
culturel qui se pense en terme de rupture, avec la révolution culturelle. lls ont la 
charge de transmettre aux nouvelles générations les signes et les codes esthé- 
tiques de cette appartenance identitaire. Ce n'est pas tant le signe en lui-même 
qui est important mais les processus sociaux, historiques et identitaires qu'il sous- 
tend. Les enjeux se tissent autour de l'idée d'une appartenance commune à une 
identité tibétaine partagée entre le public et l'artiste, qui devient une figure de la 
résistance identitaire, et se veut porteur d'une mémoire collective. 


« Sauver Gesar ? Mais de quoi?» 


Ne fût-ce qu'afin de préserver, dans notre vieux patrimoine, 
ce qui peut et ce qui doit l'être, 

il nous faut l'adapter aux nécessités d'une ère nouvelle 
Marc BLocH (1990: 182) 


Certes, la «préservation» de l'épopée s'est opérée grâce à l'action de cher- 
cheurs de tout horizon”, mais surtout grâce aux bardes qui ont porté et gardé 
l'épopée durant la Révolution Culturelle où elle fut interdite. Beaucoup d'ouvrages 
sur Gesar existaient alors, mais la Révolution Culturelle en a détruit une partie. 
L'exemple d'un barde de Gabde est l'éloquent: frappé et humilié par la popula- 
tion le jour, il était adulé et admiré la nuit. À présent le gouvernement chinois 
veut «sauver» Gesar, mais de quoi? Les Tibétains ironisent lorsqu'on leur pose la 
question: «Gesar est-il malade ? A t-il besoin d'une guérison et d'être emmené à 
l'hôpital?» Quant à l'inscription sur la liste de l'UNESCO), peu de Tibétains sont 
au courant; là aussi ils ironisent sur le fait que construire des écoles de Gesar ne 
servirait à rien: «Un diplôme de Gesar? Pour quoi faire?» Quant aux 50 millions 
de yuan, la réponse est également unanime, «Pour qui? Les autorités locales ?» 
En effet, nombreux sont les hauts fonctionnaires locaux qui jouent un rôle impor- 
tant dans l'aggravation ou la résolution des tensions liées aux revendications 
identitaires, et les exemples liés à la corruption sont malheureusement plétho- 
riques. L'organisation territoriale est à la fois nationale, provinciale et locale, entre 


24 La première version accessible aux occiden- Stein (1956, 1959), ancien professeur au Collège 
taux fut la version ladakhi étudiée par le mission- de France, dans les années 1950, demeurent les 
naire morave À. H. Francke au début du XX° siècle plus complets à l'échelle internationale. Quant à 
(1900-1909). Un résumé d'une version de l'Est du Mireille Helffer, elle a également édité en 1977 
Tibet fut éditée par Alexandra-David-Néel et Lama une étude littéraire et musicologique très détaillée 
Yongden en 1931 (1978). Les travaux de Rolf A. du «Livre de la course au cheval». 
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Fig. 4. Salut Final. Gesar. Xining, le 11 octobre 2010. 


les décisions d'en-haut» et leur application «en-bas», la route est longue, parfois 
semée d'embûches et de détournements de fonds”. 

Les Tibétains sont unanimes : Gesar n'a pas besoin d'être sauvé par les 
autorités chinoises. La «culture de Gesar» s'est énormément développée ces 
dernières années, certes grâce au programme de «sauvegarde», mais pas seu- 
lement. Les revendications identitaires tibétaines sont très fortes et innervent 
tous les domaines, qu'ils soient laïques ou religieux. Alors que le Parti a déployé 
de nombreux efforts pour laïciser l'épopée et la diffuser «nettoyée » de ses réfé- 
rences religieuses, les ‘cham et sadhana se sont multipliés dans les monastères. 
Des phénomènes millénaristes liés à Gesar ont même été observés (Dreyfus 
1998: 383-385). Symboles de l'identité tibétaine, les ‘cham de Gesar, créés et 
repris dans les monastère de l'exil comme celui de Dzogchen en Inde, présentent 
leurs danses sur des scènes étrangères”. Succès mondialisé, des séminaires de 
méditation sur Gesar traversent les frontières: le centre bouddhiste Shambala, 


25 l'hebdomadaire français Le nouvel Observateur, 26 J'ai assisté à un ‘cham de Gesar à la Pagode 
dans le numéro spécial qu'il vient de consacreràla du bois de Vincennes, en bordure de Paris en juillet 
Chine (déc. 2010) évoque la corruption locale. Lire 2004. 

également la Revue Perspectives Chinoises n° 3, 

Paris: CEF, 2009. 
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fondé par Chogyam Trungpa en 1976, propose un festival de Gesar de Gling en 
mai 2008”. Gesar est un guerrier éveillé qui combat les forces obscures et crée 
l'harmonie. Des «pratiques » (méditation, évocation, sadhana) de Gesar sont au 
programme. Au-delà du discours religieux, il représente aussi le Tibet; ainsi peut- 
on lire dans l'avant-propos d'une version française de Gesar de Ling: 


ll devient évident que le personnage et la vie épique de Gesar, plus qu'une fable 
ou un document historique, représentent la force vitale et l'énergie du Tibet. 
Gesar de Ling incarne beaucoup de choses pour les tibétains, et maintenant que 
sa renommée a atteint l'Occident, pour l'humanité toute entière. Il représente nos 
rêves ; nos espoirs de gagner des paris incroyables; d'allier la victoire et la géné- 
rosité ; d'avoir une vision panoramique tout en remarquant les petits cailloux qui 
bordent le chemin» (Sakyong Mipham Rimpoche, avant-propos à Penick 2008). 


C'est donc en tant que symbole religieux que Gesar s'installe hors de ses fron- 
tières via sa promotion par les centres bouddhistes implantés en Occident. Grâce 
à l'accès à internet et malgré la censure des sites Facebook et You Tube, certains 
bardes, monastères et associations de préservation bravent les interdits et dif- 
fusent leurs chants et leurs danses sur le web. Les bardes, qui étaient jusqu'alors 
analphabètes, écrivent des livres, participent à des documentaires, tournent des 
films sur leurs pratiques. En cela, ils agissent dans une contemporanéité en lien 
avec les phénomènes de globalisation, notamment avec l'utilisation des nouvelles 
technologies de l'information et de la communication. Ils élaborent ainsi de nou- 
veaux processus de transmission et démontrent qu'ils savent se servir des outils 
de la «modernité» pour s'approprier de nouveaux territoires médiatiques au delà 
des frontières chinoises. 

Alors que la R.PC. continue de développer une politique d’assimila- 
tion forcée et répressive au nom de l'unité de la nation, la résistance identitaire 
tibétaine prend des chemins de traverse. Cette assimilation forcée s'illustre 
notamment par une réforme promulguée durant mon séjour en Amdo, par l'inter- 
médiaire d'une loi imposant le mandarin comme langue d'enseignement dans 
tout le système éducatif tibétain. L'apprentissage du chinois devient obligatoire 
pour tous les élèves ainsi que l'introduction de manuels en mandarin pour toutes 
les matières, à l'exception de l'apprentissage des langues. Le mandarin est la 
langue de l'avenir puisque la Chine occupe désormais la deuxième place éco- 
nomique mondiale devant le Japon, notamment grâce à l'augmentation de son 
PIB. Tel est, du moins, l'argument principal avancé par les autorités chinoises. 
Pour protester contre cette réforme, des milliers de jeunes collégiens tibétains 
sont allés manifester pacifiquement dans les rues du district de Rebkong, dans 


27 http://gesarfestival.dechencholing.org 
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la province du Qinghai, exigeant le respect de leur culture. lls ont été rejoints a 
Pékin par les étudiants de l’université Minzu, l'université des «minorités », qui se 
sont vus menacés d'expulsion définitive du système universitaire et de prison. 
Cette réforme est perçue par de nombreux Tibétains et observateurs étrangers 
comme un moyen d'éradiquer la culture tibétaine et de renforcer le contrôle sur 
les régions tibétaines”. D'un point de vue politique, la notion de zhonghua minzu, 
«nation chinoise», est centrale pour le gouvernement. Souhaitant ne pas repro- 
duire les mêmes «erreurs» que l'Union soviétique et provoquer l'éclatement de 
la Chine comme celle de la Russie, l'État chinois adopte une posture ultranatio- 
naliste, pour le «bienfait» de la population et la grandeur de la Chine” (Allès et 
Robin 2009). La reconnaissance par l'UNESCO de Gesar justifie et renforce 
une politique envers les minorités qui se veut «primitiviste», paternaliste et pro- 
tectionniste. Ce désir de «préservation» tant déployé par les autorités attise le 
regard extérieur, considéré comme une stimulation bienvenue et une preuve de 
respectabilité. Elle ne parvient néanmoins pas à combler le fossé entre les valeurs 
de la R.PC. et les valeurs démocratiques de la communauté internationale. La 
réaction autoritaire et menaçante de la Chine face à l'obtention du prix Nobel par 
Liu Xiaobo a eu un effet désastreux en terme d'image diplomatique et n’a fait que 
révéler une bien triste réalité. Au delà des discours officiels, Gesar est resté bien 
vivant dans les régions tibétaines de la Chine post-maoïste et ce malgré toutes 
ses déclinaisons socialistes : «le Roi est mort, Vive le Roi». 
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RÉSUMÉ. Fruit d'une récente étude de terrain dans les provinces tibétaines du 
Qinghai et du Gansu (Amdo), cet article expose les processus et les effets de la 
récente inscription de l'épopée tibétaine Gesar de Gling, la plus longue au monde, 
au Patrimoine Culturel Immatériel de l'UNESCO par la République Populaire de 
Chine. Il souligne les paradoxes et les limites du discours officiel chinois vis-à-vis 
des productions culturelles tibétaines et en particulier celles de Gesar. A la fois 
héros socialiste d’une Chine unifiée et divinité bouddhique tibétaine, Gesar tra- 
verse les frontiéres et se mondialise dans les centres bouddhistes d’Occident. De 
méme, si les autorités locales peuvent intervenir sur les productions culturelles 
issues des minorités tibétaines, celles-ci ne sont pas exemptes de revendications 
identitaires et d'influences issues de la mondialisation. Il en ressort que Gesar, 
malgré toutes ses déclinaisons et ses hybridations, reste et demeure un symbole 
identitaire fort pour les Tibétains. 


